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Protecting Democracy 
rom Fifth Columns 


By JONATHAN STOUT 
ASHINGTON, D. C. 


slow and hesitant stiffening in official circles 
here against Soviet aggression in Manchuria, 


Concurrently with the 


ran, and elsewhere, and sparked by the startling 
‘anadian revelations of espionage north of the border 
nd in the United States by Soviet spies assisted by 
native Communists and fellow-travelers. there is a new 
nd serious-minded revival here of discussions con- 
erning measures for self-protection against saboteurs, 
pies and fifth-columnists. 

For the moment, the subject is still in the discussion 
ge. The cloudy ferment has not yet been precipi- 
ated into anything that resembles a line of action. 
But it seems clearly indicated as a development whose 
importance cannot be exaggerated from many points 
of view. This is largely due to the mixed character of 
¢ discussions, plus some confusion of motivation 
me of it (fortunately rather inconsequental in its 
present influence) of a highly undesirable character. 
he latter type is represented by the activities of such 
lighiweights as Congressman Rankin. ‘There is a 
endency in some quarters to exaggerate the influence 
f-Rankin. A sound report from the Washington scene 
mequires the considered statement that Rankin is his 
own antidote .. . he enjoys no respect in any responsi- 
ble quarter, and is barely on friendly speaking terms 
ith more than half a dozen colleagues in the House 
of Representatives. The chief danger lies in the pos- 
pibility that Rankin may sometime be in favor of some- 
hg good; the danger being that a majority of his 
olleagues would automaticalls oppose it on that 
ground alone. 

As a basis for the various discussions going on in 
Micial quarters in Washington, there is this common 
Position: that the danger of a third world war cannot 
be said not to exist as long as the Soviet Union persists 
fn unilateral actions in defiance of its former allies 
and of its treaty obligations, and persists in hostile 

ls and attitudes towards the United States. Britain, 
hina, Iran, Poland, and the other small states which 
te her neighbors. The position taken. therefore. is 
Mat until the danger of war can be said not to exist 
public officials charged with responsibility for the 
public safety would be derelict in their duty to expose 
me people of the Unted States to danger from an 
maternal fifth column. 

It is pointed out that the American people became 
Ware of this danger from the Nazi bunds in this 
Suntty and supported protective measures against 


heir fifth column und that awareness of this 


activities; 
wanzer from ommunist bunds is now dawning on the 
mmerican people with the Canadian espionage reve la- 
Hons, 
The immediate ocal 
oneerned wit} 
tllow-trave I, 
t this mor 


p ticular! 


point of the discussions is 
ce numbers of Communists and 
rs nportant government positions 
international relations, tl 
that the hi vhest ralto 
travelers in any govern 


in the Stale Department. 


YY Commu 
ent depart, 
The Mternal espionage by 


Communists and fellow- 
wWelers in th 


e State Department was first publicly 
posed in the case of the leakage of confidential ma- 
Mal to the ( ommunist magazine Amerasia. Although 
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An Editorial— 


Pattern for a Positive Policy 


N February 2 Kenneth G, Crawford foretold in 
Q) The New Leader the end of the era of appease- 

ment. On March 2 we gave first place to an 
article in which Harry D, Gideonse called for a posi- 
tive democratic policy. During the past week the 
prophesy of Crawford has been fulfilled and the de- 
mand of Gideonse has, partially, been met. The time 
for standing on the sidelines as referee has ended. 
the President and the State Department are striking 
out vigorously both at the residuary pockets of Fascism 
and at the mounting threat of Communist dictatorship. 
We enier now upon a period of positive effort to intes- 
pret our military victory in terms of world peace and 
world freedom: 


The moves against the fascistic regimes in Argen- 
tina and Spain have been long in preparation. There 
are legitimate complaints in this country that they 
have been over-long delaved. But of criticism of them 
there is no sign. On this account they attract less 
attention than the opposition to Soviet aggression. To 
get a balanced view of American policy, however. it 
is necessary to bear in mind that it is two-pronged. 
It strikes at tyranny whether Fascist or Communist. 

The emerging positive stand with regard the ruthless 
Soviet policy of expansion, however, finds many Amer- 
icans unprepared for understanding and support. This 
is due to the Administration’s own pussyfooting in the 
past. Too long President Truman and Secretary 
Byrnes waited and watched hopefully for a break that 
would allow us comfortably to leave the world’s 
troubles to the United Nations Organization. Too long 
our newspapers have left the American public unin- 
formed of the stark realities of power politics. Per 
suasive voices spread the notion that if only we would 
be nice to Soviet Russia all would be well. Out of 
the drowsiness induced by such propaganda the Amer- 
ican public is now suddenly jolted by the stand which 
the Administration has taken. Small wonder that there 
are signs of bewilderment. 

The first signs of change followed close upon the 
return of our delegates from the UNO meeting in 
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London. John Foster Dulles and Senator Vandenberg 
joined in sharp criticism of the behavior of the Rus 
sians. They were. it was reported, uncompromising 
and dificult. Dulles pointed to the fact that they have 
refused to join in economic, financial, and cultural 
projects looking toward cooperation. They have, he 
said. built barriers between the Soviet Union and other 
nations. He criticized the State Department for not 
having a clear, firm. and consistent foreign policy. 


W. Averill Harriman, who quit in disgust his post 
as Ambassador to Russia. spoke sharply to the same 
effect. ‘The way to avoid war with Russia. he said, 


(Continued on Page Sixteen) 
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-AND ANOTHER THING, 
You HAVE ADOPTED AN 
ANTI-SOVIET ATTITUDE AND 

ACTED IN A MANNER NOT 

COMPATIBLE WITH FRIENDLY 

RELATIONS BETWEEN 
BoTH oF US / 











Booth in Toronto Globe and Mail. 











| TREND: 


Ideas in action; events as they 


retlect social tendencies 


By Liston M. Oak 








Tripartite Intervention in Spanish Politics 


Captured documents were made public proving Franco’s aid 


“HE Spanish people were urged to oust Franco—without civil war—by the USA, 
I Britain, and France 


to Hitler and Mussolini and vice versa. 


that a “caretaker” 
and political support was promised such 
went as far as possible, short of breaking 


and the Spanish Republicans have urged. 


government would be set up to provide for free elections. 
an interim regime. 


The three nations expressed the hope 
Economie 
The tripartite statement 


off diplomatic relations, as France and Russia 


The hitherto secret documents also revealed that Portugal’s dictator Salazar was 


sympathetic to the Fascist Axis, 
a landing to defend Gibraltar. 


Franco never fully fulfilled his promises to Hitler because the N 


and prepared to fight Britain if the British attempted 


Nazi fuehrer refused 


to grant the Spanish Fascist’s demand for French colonies in Africa. 


How the Spanish people can get rid of Franco and the Falange 


three powers 


peacefully, the 


did not say. They also disclaimed any intention to interfere in Spain’s 


internal affairs, while doing just that, and properly so. 


Indalecio Prieto, Spanish Socialist 
lecder, commented that without aid the 
Spanish pcople cannot overthrow 
Franco peacefully or otherwise. The 
dictator has control of the Army, the 
pol’ce, and the Civil Guard, which 
enable him to continue to rule by 
means of terror. It is futile to ask the 
anti-Franco forces to revolt against 
such heavy odds without any promise 
of direct support. For the three na- 
tions to abandon the cause of the 
Spanish Republicans after having in- 
tervened in this manner would he as 
outrageous as was the 
tion policy” 


“non-interven- 
during the civil war. 

* ' . 

A FINNISH “PEOPLE’S COURT” 
sentenced former President Rysto Ryti 
te 10 years 


at hard labor; Vaino Tanner 


and Edvin Linkomies to 542 years, and 
others to varving terms; the charge was 
Jeading their country into war against 
Russia. Whatever mistake these mer 
may have made, the main vuilt rests 
on Stalin’s head. The unprovoked wat 
waged by Russia against Finland in 
1939 forced Finland into the alliance 
with Germany in order to avoid the fate 
ef the Baltic States. The alternative was 


national suicide 


The court was officially warned that 


bad relatio with R ia would result 
from a verdict of not guilty; Finnish 
papers were also warned not to com- 


ment adversely about the nature of the 


“justice” rendered. Hence only the Com 
iunist pre carried editorials approv- 
ing the verdict; others preserved a most 


eloquent silence. Thus does Soviet jus- 
tice creep over a wor.d paralyzed by 
cowardice. If there is “war criminal” 
in Finland it is Baron Mannerheim, who 
just resigned as President, but thus fa 
he is safe, for he has played the role 
of Gen, von Paulus, as a pliable tool 
of Moscow. 
* 

ZIONISTS, ATTENTION! In radio 
broadcasts to Moscow 
attacked Truman’s appeal to Britain to 
admit 100,000 Jews to Palestine. The 
Soviet radio is indignant because “This 


Arabian states, 


demand is reactionary, and the Amer- 
ican Fascists have supported it fearing 
that America 
Jewish immigrants. These reactionaries 
who support Truman’s demand con- 
eerning the admission of 100,000 Jews 
to Palestine do so with the purpose of 
arousing the entire Middle East and to 
aggravate the Jewish problem there.” 
(Quotation from Novoye Russkoye Slovo, 
February 20.) 
* * . 

BUSINESS IS BUSINESS and polities 

should neve. 


might ‘ave to admit 


interfere with profits, 
American airlines evidently think; they 
made a deal with Italian firms without 
telling the British about it, and Britons 
think it’s an unfair barvzain, giving the 
American firms a privileged position. 
* * 2 

JAPANESE AND CHINESE FORCED 
LABORERS are being sent to Siberia 
after being used in Manchuria, Richard 
Cushing of the AP and two colleagues 
discovered during their brief trip to 
Dairen 





but hustled out speedily by the Russians 
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the first Americans to get in, 

















Idalecio Prieto 


The UP reports that 200,000 have been 


sent to Lake Baikal to work, and that 
none of the 230,000 Japanese civilians 
in Mukden have been repatriated. 

‘ + . 

FRENCH COMMUNISTS have gained 
15 percent in strength since the 1945 
elections, and the extreme right has 
gained about the same, both at the ex- 
pense of the moderate liberals in the 
MRP and Socialists, the French Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion reports after a 
poll. And throughout most European 
countries this is the trend. Unless the 
liberal-labor-Socialist forces get together, 
disaster impends. In France it seems 
probable that only a coalition of demo- 
cratic parties under de Gaulle’s leader- 
ship can save France from ultimate 
civil war, or at least chaos. 

We can thank Stalin for one thing: 
If the European Communists had been 
under such leadership as that given in 
Russia in 1917 by Lenin and Trotsky, 
most of that continent would now be 
under Bolshevik dictatorships, or in the 
midst of civil wars and violent revolu- 
tion. Stalinism, which is National Com- 
munism, has always met eventual de- 
feat everywhere outside the borders of 
the USSR. 

* . * 

THE ATTACK ON MIKOLAJCZYK 
as a “reactionary” by the Communists 
dominating the Warsaw regime grows 
more embittered in the pre-election 
campaign. His refusal to include the 
Peasants Party in a single election bloc 
with the other parties—all of which are 
controlled by Moscow’s agents—is the 
occasion for the renewed accusations, 
for his party would win in a free elec- 
tion—even against a bloc of the other 
four licensed parties. He is assailed for 
his Western orientation, a confession 
that the others have an Eastern orienta- 


tion. One of Mikolajezyk’s conditions for 
joining the bloc was the abolition of 
the secret police—without which the 
present regime would fall. 

According to the Yalta-Potsdam agree- 
ments, elections must be held before 
July 1, but the Communists seek to 
postpone them. 


+ * * 


MISCELLANY 


P remier DE GASPERI of Italy 
urged the Allied Commission which is 
about to investigate conditions in that 
part of Venezia Giuilia occupied by 
Anglo-American forces to also investi- 
gate the area held by the Yugoslavs, 
where thousands of Italians are suffer- 
ing in Tito’s concentration camps and the 
people live under terrorism. 

@ Birobidjan, Jewish Autonomous 
Region in Siberia bordering Manchuria, 
became a Soviet project in 1928 for the 
settlement of Jews from all over the 
USSR and for the utilization of these 
Jews for the development of the area, 
There are now 115,000 Jews there, ac- 
cording to the Soviet Government, and 
it is planned to settle up to 4,000,000 
there. Kalinin said in February, 1946, 
that the influx of more Jews into 
Birobidjan is “an economic necessity.” 
A sort of Soviet “Palestine,” the Bol- 
sheviks promise that it will become an 
autonomous republic, a 
within the USSR. 

During the infamous purges in Russia, 


Jewish State 


nearly all of the Jewish Communist 
leaders in Birobidjan were executed. The 
whole project has been exposed as a 
fake, not only by Zionists, but by anti- 
Zionists as well. One Jewish-American 
Jeader remarked that most of the Jews 
who go there do so either because they 
are exiled or because it is near the 
border and escape into China is an at- 
tractive possibility. Gregory Aronson 
will expose the project in The New 
Leader soon. American Communists and 
front organizations are now seeking to 
raise money to promote it, though mil- 
lions have been poured into’ the thing 
without helping Russian Jews. 

@ The Rev. John M. Coleman is the 
first Negro to become a member of New 
York City’s Board of Higher Education. 

@ The Administration, and housing, 
met a defeat when the House of Repre- 
sentatives rejected the plan to subsidize 
housing, 161 to 92. 

@ A four-power investigation of the 
kidnapping of political figures by the 
Russians has been ordered in Germany. 
Marshall Zhukov has denied it, but Social 
Democrats know that their members have 
mysteriously disappeared with increasing 
frequency since last August. They were 
kidnapped because they have resisted 
Communist pressure for a merger of the 
two parties. Protests te British and 
American authorities have been futile. 

@ The withdrawal of British and 
French troops from Syria and Lebanon 
will begin March 11. Britain began with- 
drawing Indian troops from Indonesia. 

@ The Puerto Rican Legislature over- 
rode Governor Rexford Tugwell’s veto 
of bills which would Tive the people of 
that island a voice in choosing their 
next Governor and a plebiscite to de- 
termine the future status of the island. 
The bills can still be vetoed by President 
Truman. 

@ The US Department of Justice con- 
tended that the Atlantic & Pacific food 
chain is using threats of boycott and 
a “double squeeze” on retail competi- 
tors in “an ever-broadening and ever- 
ascending spiral of monopoly and trade 
restraint.” The A&P and its affiliated 
corporations “have used their massed 
purchasing and selling power to destroy 
competition.” 

@ The Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ cmanened oe ateniieanbing 








———t 


of Hiroshima and Nagasaki as unnece, 
sary and irresponsible. 

@ Dr. Alan May, British physicig, 
confessed that he gave atomic energy 
secrets to foreign agents but refused ty 
admit that they were Russians. 





: SY aie 


Henry J. Kaiser 


@ Henry J. Kaiser and Joseph ¥, 
Frazer accused the steel corporations of 
discriminating against their new auto. 
mobile firm to penalize them for signing 
with the union. Denying them metal, the 
steel corporations stifle competition, said 
Kaiser and his partner. 

ss The May-Johnson bill for control 
of atomic energy was reported out by 
the House Military Affairs Committee, 
The McMahon bill, which .Truman sup 
ports, is superior in that it provides 
for civilian, not military, control. But 
the Celler bill is better in many ways 
than either; it should be amended, how- 
ever, to safeguard against leakage of 
atombomb manufacturing secrets until 
its provisions for world control under an 
effective UNO can be realized. The Ce: 
ler bill is designed to prevent the e 
ploitation of atomic energy to strengthen 
monopolistic corporation. 2 

@ Irving J. Brown, European rep 
sentative of the American Federation of 
charged that Sidney Hillman 
secretly dictated the American military 
government’s trade union policy in Ger 
many. Hillman convinced American 
authorities that they should pursue & 
“go-slow policy,” Brown asserted. Hill 
man refused to discuss the accusation. 

@ The Pope might be accused of anti. 
Semitism by the Communists: he chost 
32 new Cardinals—and not one of them 
is a Jew! 


Pe 


Labor, 


@ The Communists have denied that 
hundreds of thousands of Poles were 
deported to forced labor in Russia i 
1939. But now the official Warsa¥ 
Polpress announces that 262,000 Poles 
will be returned, during March alone, 
from Russian territory to the area 4 
nexed by Poland from Germany. 

@ The US Navy protested in October 
and February to the Soviet Governmett 
the “hostile acts” of Soviet planes whitt 
fired at US Navy seaplanes near Dairet 
and Port Arthur, Manchuria, it is 10* 
revealed. The Soviet Navy replied that 
the defense of Port Arthur and Dairé! 
is Russia’s exclusive responsibility and 
American planes have no right to 4 
proach within 12 miles of these navél 
bases. 

@ Still another outrageous  sectt! 
agreement reached at Yalta is now 
vealed—Churchill and Roosevelt agree 
to return to Soviet Russia, as deserte™ 
all nationals of present Russian tert 
tory. This repatriation clause includes 
not only Russians who fought in 4 
armies, but everyone who left Rus# 
since 1929, whether soldiers or civilia®™® 
despite State Department denials. Red 
Army soldiers captured by the Germa® 
are also termed deserters by Mosco¥- 

@ UNRRA reported that Italians he" 
the lowest bread ration in Europe ond 
thousands art 
near the edge of starvation.” 


that “thousands upon 
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b of Justice, 


p Territory”: 


NE of the most serious and deter- 
O mined moves to advance monopoly 

ever launched in America is under 
way in the Congress. It takes the form 
of the Bulwinkle Bill (HR 2536), which 
would relieve all corporations engaged 
in transportation and all individuals 
connected with the financial or rate- 
making activities of such corporations 
from the provisions of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act, the Clayton Act, and 
all other laws for the control of mo- 
nopolies ana in prohibition of conspira- 
cies in restraint of trade. 

The immediate reasons for the bustling 
activities of the railroad lobbyists is a 
desire to head off two pending suits that 
threaten the control over American in- 
dustry now exercised by the transpor- 
tation monopoly. These two actions, the 
suit of the State of Georgia against 
twenty Eastern and Southern rail lines 
pending in the US Supreme Court and 
that against the Western Association, 
its members and certain Eastern finan- 
cial houses initiated by the Department 
threaten to force competi- 
tive rate-making on the railroads and 
promise to end a half century of discrimi- 
nation against the Western and Southera 
states. 

Natural anxiety is felt by the mo- 
nopolists that, unless the two suits 
can be abated by Congressional inter- 
ference, the orderly reconversion proc- 
esses will lead to the imperative de- 
centralization of industry in the United 
States and thereby end their life-or- 
death power over the economic devel- 
opment of the various regions. 


Until the decision of the Supreme 


; Court permitting Georgia’s case to be 


filed, the railroads were confident that 
thay were above the Sherman and Clay- 
ton statutes, and that any efforts to 
compel them to desist from interference 


; in the normal development of agriculture 


or industry must follow the route of 
appeals to the lethargic and somnolent 
Interstate Commerce Commission on 
each individual rate field, while the main 
conspiracy remained unchallenged. 

But other monopolists correctly inter- 
pret the Bulwinkle Bill as a technique 
by. which, one by one, various spheres 
may be withdrawn from the operation 
of the anti-trust statutes. If it is suc 
tessful, there will follow efforts to ex- 
‘pt, for example, the light-metals in- 
dustry, the food processors and similar 
businesses lending themselves readily to 
monopolistic combinations. 

If the measure is enacted, the future 
looks very black indeed for three groups 
of Americans: (1) all little business men, 
including the “independents” producing 
aluminum and magnesium; (2) all manu- 
facturing enterprises outside “Official 
(3) the American taxpayer, 
Whose investment in warplants on the 
Pacific Coast, in the Mountain States 
ind in the South may as well be wiped 
out completely, 


* rf 


—— of the 
fventually 


3ulwinkle Bilt 
would open the way to rail- 
ening of the type outlawed by 

‘storie Northern Securities decision 
and would 
all the ty insportation systems of the 
euntry by a single cartel. The language 


of ‘ = 
the measure is such as to insure the 


f such competition in trans- 


result in direct control over 


destruction 
Priation as now exists because of the 
hew ag 


encies of transport, the 
and air 


trucks 
Planes, and because of the exist- 
thee of competing ship lines. 

The im: 
OWever, j 
wits, 


nediate objective of the bill, 
3 to outlaw the two pending 


There are many differences between 
‘Wo pending cases. The suit brought 

m md Department of Justice, striking 
Western Agreement,” alleges 
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attern for Fascism 
Railroads Seek to Destroy Anti-Trust Laws 


By Ellis Arnall 


Governor of Georgia 


among other things the “prevention of 
the construction and introduction of... 
advantageous facilities for Western ship. 
pers; . and the prevention and post- 
ponement of the development of com- 
petitive modes of 
travel.” 

The Georgia suit, which had the ad- 
vantage of going direct to the United 
States Supreme Court, attacked the rate- 


transportation and 


making system of the lines, charged 
coercion of Southern carriers by the 
dominant lines in “Official Territory,” 


and alleged injury to the entire Southern 
economy because of the unjustified dis- 
crimination in rates. 

Basically, however, there was a simi- 
larity between the two actions. Fach 
attacked the enormous, hierachial, unofti- 
cial bureaucracy of the rate-making con- 
ferences, boards, bureaus, and associa- 
which ultimately united in the 
Association of American Railroads. 

The Georgia action stressed the coer- 
cion of weaker carriers. 
opinion of Judge 
demurrers by 


tions, 


The eventual 
Delehant, overruling 
the defendants in the 


Western Agreement case, turned ulti- 
mately upon this same question. The 
contentions of the two great banking 


firms—Morgan and Kuhn, Loeb—and of 
the rail line defendants that conspiracy 
and coercion are irreconcilable won a 
wry paragraph in the jurists’ opinion: 

* “It is said by the defendants ... that 
a conspirator cannot...be the victim 
of a coarcion or repression. That po- 
sition involves an oversimplication of 
the technique of conspiracy. It is quite 
notorious that one of the most effec- 
tive methods of perpetuating a con- 
spiracy once set afoot, and fostering 
its purpose, is coercion of some of its 
own less hardy, self-seeking, or even 
repentant members.” 

The Bulwinkle Bill would authorize 
“agreements” that the Department of 
Justice and the State of Georgia have 
challenged as conspiratorial, and would 
add to the coercive power of the major 
“official” carriers the authority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


- * * 


To see what has been accomplished by 
the previous “agreements” now under 
attack in the courts, and assured of 
perpetuation if the Bulwinkle Bill be- 
comes law, it is only necessary to super- 
impose the map showing the freight rate 
levels of the nation upon the map pre- 
pared by the Senate’s McCarren Com- 
mittee showing the economic and in- 
dustrial status of America. The re- 
tarded areas, described in the commit- 
tee’s thoughtful preliminary report as 
being exploited, where incomes are low, 
public services inadequate and oppor- 
tunity restricted, are precisely those 
areas that suffer from discriminatory 
freight rates. 

Georgia’s exhibits in its freight rate 
suit tell part of the story. The first- 
class rate Atlanta, Georgia, to 
Youngstown, Ohio, is $2.13 a hundred- 
weight; the charge from Manchester, 
Mass, to Columbus, Ohio, an identical 
distance, is $1.52. Work clothing pro- 
moves to Midwest 
under a 39 percent disadvan- 
Southern dairy products move to 
ports for export under a heavy differen- 
tial. It is small wonder that Georgia, 
for all its cotton mills, has not a single 
fine-goods bleachery. It is understand- 
able why one Georgia canner ships his 
product unlabelled; the rate differential 
between the labelled and_ unlabelled 
product is so great that he can profitably 
unload, unpack, label, repack and reload 
in the East at a saving. 

It is easy to see why Georgia should 
charge in its suit: 

“The schedule of rates are mere 
manifestations of a conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade which has operated, 


from 


duced in the South 
markets 


tage. 


and continues to operate, to the harm 
... of the State and the citizens of 
Georgia. .. Until the conspiracy is 
ended, the corrosion of new schedules, 
established by the collusive power of 
the defendant carriers acting in con- 
cert, would frustrate any action to be 
taken by administrative 
redress the grievances from which the 
State of Georgia suffers.” 

If America is to have an economy of 
abundance, if 60,000,000 jobs means more 
than the rhetorical expression of a pious 
hope, it is necessary,that the human and 
natural resources of the Southern and 
Western states ‘be utilized. If full pro- 
duction is a legitimate goal, socially and 
economically, the war-born industries of 
the South and West must not be junked, 

The Bulwinkle Bill contains a death 
sentence on any hope of intelligent de- 
centralization of industry, and would 
of billions of dollars 
against taxpayers, whose investments in 
government-built plants in the Southern 


process to 


impose a fine 


and Western regions will become worth- 
less. 
Most 
precedent established, 
Four rejected 
similar attempts to legalize cartelization 
American transport system. [t 
was recognized before, and it is desirable 
that it 


consequential, however, is the 
that 


times the 


would be 


Congress has 
of the 


be recognized now, that this is 
the entering wedge for the establishment 
of monopolies with the sanction and 
approval of the government in 
field of industry. 

That is the pattern for Fasetsm. 

In Italy, Japan the 
cartel-makers democracy by 
destroying free competition. The big in- 
dustrialists who backed the Nazis wera 
the heads of gigantic cartels. Monopoly 
is the first step toward Fascism. The 
legalization of a vast, unofficial bureau- 
cracy with unlimited power over the 
economic life of the American people is 
a dangerous experiment. 


every 


Germany, and 
destroyed 











PRICE RISE CONTINUES 


Wasuincron (LPA)—The prices of 
basic items in the family budget went 
up to the highest point since 1921 in 
1945, states a Department of 
Retail prices advanced. 
5 percent mid-November to mid- 
December, continuing the steady climb 
ever since the beginning of World War II. 

Such a rapid rise, if it continued dur- 
ing 1946, would result in a rise of 6 per- 
cent by the end of the year, labor spokes- 
men here point out. They indicate this 
is an additional argument in favor 
of retaining present price controls, and 
keeping subsidies on important food 
items like milk and wheat. 

Lifting of OPA price ceilings or sub- 
sidies accounted for many of the boosts 
in food prices—butter, peanut butter, 
and citrus fruits—while seasonal price 
rises for cabbage and spinach, and an 
unprecedented 21° percent rise in sweet 
potato prices contributed to an average 
rise of .9 percent in food costs in large 
cities. 

For the 30th consecutive month, the 
government survey showed, average costs 
of clothing rose. OPA-allowed price in- 
creases for heavy winter underwear ac- 
counted for some of the rise, while most 
women’s garments and footwear contin- 
ued to “edge up.” 

Compared with August, 1939, the 
month before the war began in Europe, 
here are how peacetime living costs have 
risen according to the Department of 
Labor surveys: all items 31.7 percent; 
food 51.2 percent; clothing 49 percent; 
rent 3.8 percent; fuel 13.1 percent; 
house furnishings 47.4 percent. 


December, 
Labor report. 
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Ted and Mike are not Communists, 

But Jeffersonian Democrats 
Masterminding Michael Quill’s subway 

strike-threat situation for the past 


month, Ted Zittel has been a busy press 
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Motorized Police Attack General Electric Pickets in Philadelphia — 


PRODIGAL'S RETURN 


After 10 years, the United Mine 
Workers today returned to the AFL, 
with John L. Lewis as 13th vice- 
president. —News item. 








Rervrns, now, the UMW, 
After a ten-year split, 
A thing that should please and not 
trouble you 
If this were the whole of it. 


But while this reunion, it’s true, is 
Exceedingly friendly and nice, 

[ doubt you can see John L. Lewis 
Long being some other chap’s vice. | 


And anyone’s plainiy demented 
Who thinks he discerns on the face 
Of John L. a look that’s contented 
At being in thirteenth place. 








Richard Armour —— 





agent. Almost as active as in the days 
when he was on the Daily Workey as an 
associate editor. Ted, like Mike, denies 
ony formal connection with the Com- 
munist Party. 


Quill’s journalistic aides seem to fol- 
low the same pattern. Maurice Forge, 
editor of the Bulletin of the Transport 
Workers Union, is listed by the Jefferson 
School of Social Science as a lecturer on 
the labor press. The Jefferson School 
was known in the good old days as the 
Workers’ School. 


The teachers at the Jefferson School, 
no doubt, subscribe to this statement 
by Thomas Jefferson: “Men have 
differed in opinion and have been 
divided into parties in all governments 
where they have been permitted freely 
to think and to speak.” (Letter to John 
Adams, June 27, 1813.) And perhaps 
they teach their students that Jeffer- 
son wrote: “I am no believer in the 
amalgamation of parties, nor do I con- 
sider it either desirable or useful.” 
(Letter to Henry Lee, Aug. 10, 1824.) 








The Heme Front 





Dictatorship Among the Artists 


ACKING an FBI mentality, I am the 
L last who would pretend to under- 
standing of all the Communist 
gyrations on the road to power. How 
a party which can never corral more 
than a few thousand votes can wangle 
its way to the control of great trade 
unions or, even, worm its way to power- 
ful influence in departments of the 
Federal 
beyond me. But there is one field in 
which the maneuverings of the Stalinists 
must be carried on in the open. And 
what is happening in this field right 
now would be an eye-opener to the 
American people if they could get a 


Government, will be forever 


ringside view of it. 
In a restrained and carefully written 
piece in The New Masses of February 
12, Albert Maltz ex- 


presses his views on 





the extent to which 
literary men should 
talents 
under contro] of 


place their 


party bosses. Though 
Mr. Maltz is, I sup- 


pose, a Communist, 





he wrote with due 
regard for the 
writer’s obligation to 


his art and his pub- 





lic. But his article, 


with which any con- 


Bohn 

scientious writer 
would agree, has kicked up a whirlwind 
of controversy in the Communist press. 
The Daily Worker 1 irl to the sub- 
ject day after day. The whole theory of 
the Stalinists about art and the ways 
in which it can be, and should be, con 
trolled, is generously spilled before all 
the world. No one car deny that it 

makes ‘interesting reading. 
Lest you think I am giving you irre- 
sponsible outpourings of the little men 


on East Thirteenth Street, let me quote 
from the great prophet himself, even 
Lenin. In his essay on Party Organi- 
zation and Party Literature published 
in 1905, this Moses of the Communists 
referred to literature as “a little wheel 
and screw in the great 


2X 


one-and-indi- 


visible party mechanism.” Foreseeing 
that some “hysterica tellectuals” 
might object, Lenin proper! put them 
in their place by dubbing em mere 
“bourgeois individualists.”” And they are 
suffering from self-deception, poor souls, 
if they imagine that any at { free- 
dom. In a bourgeo ountry, e Amer- 
ica, the writer, artist or act de- 


pendent “upon money-bags, upon bribery, 
upon patronage.” But once you have 
literature “allied with the proletariat,” 
it will become “truly free.” In America, 
that is, it will be “free” as long as it 
follows the dictates of the Communist 
Party. In Soviet Russia it will be “free” 
as long as it receives all its emolument 
from the Government and follows the 
rules laid down by the properly desig- 
nated commissar. It will be a “wheel 
and a screw” in a political mechanism, 
but somehow in this subordination it 
will be endowed with true freedom! 

The logic of this part of the gospel 
may be a bit difficult to follow, but the 
disciples of Lenin on this side of the 
water deserve great credit for the zeal 
with which they have endeavored to in- 
terpret the words of the master and the 
quick-changing nervousness with which 
they have striven to follow it in the 
devious ways of this confusing world. 
In the mighty discussion which now en- 
gages the Communist pundits, there is 
frank acknowledgment of partial failure. 
Vulgar errors are confessed. The mighty 
line of Lenin was incompletely compre- 
hended. The results were thin and 
stilted plays and novels. It is hard to 
read without a sympathetic tear of 
books. which ten years ago were hailed 
as masterpieces and of which today the 
very titles have been forgotten. 


- * * 


Atsert MALTZ has good reason to 
bestir himself with regard to the iron 
rule of the arts which is a part of the 
Communist code. It is probable that 
few have suffered more from its crip- 
pling effects. In 1944 he published a 
novel called The Cross avd the Arrow. 
Though held together by a dramatic plot, 
it presents a varied and vibrant pic- 
ture of life in Germany as the Hitler 
tragedy reached its climax. It does not 
follow a party line. The central char- 
acter is a non-political workingman, son 
of a Social Democrat. Next in impor- 
tance is a Protestant pastor, also the 
on of a Socialist. When Communists 
apear, they do not play the parts of 
ipermen. The author is writing as an 
honest artist. He gives u iman nature 
as he sees it. 

The Cross and the Arrou 
during the era of “Browderism.” Dur- 


was written 


ng that time the Communist line was 


to support the American Gov 


ernment in 


war effort and, consequently, the 


bars were let down. Communists were 
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National Labor Service 


Senator Bullhead: “Wait for me, Jarvis. I'm digging up 


material for my filibuster.” 


super-patriots. Wicked bourgéois notions 
were tolerated. Whether it is on this 
account that Albert Maltz felt free to 
let himself go and write a good novel, 
I cannot pretend to know. Perhaps it 
happened because he was growing up 
as an artist and could no longer tolerate 
leading-strings. 

There can hardly be any argument, 
however, about the fact that Albert 
Maltz’s plays, which were produced dur- 
ing the 1930’s, were kept curiously thin 
and stylized. Peace on Earth (1933) 
was produced when the Communists 
were hotly against war. Like a cartoon, 
it is filled with symbolic characters. 
Like a poster or a leaflet, it is filled 
with slogans. From longshoremén to 
bishop, everyone talks exactly as he is 
supposed to talk. 

A couple of years later came Black 
Pit, a play about miner’. Now, miners 
are men with all the variations exhibited 
by other men. But i this play we have, 
instead of rea] miners, « species of anie 
mal fashioned in the likeness of miners. 
We have miners as they are imagined 
by a writer sitting here in New York. 
If a man goes on for years using the 
word proletarian to designate all the 
persons in the world who perform use- 
ful work, he will, I suppose, in the end 
come to picture them as robots, looking 
and acting alike and uttering nothing 
more than rude, animal cries. In a 
genuine “proletarian” novel like Ruth 
McKenny’s Jake Home, you have a Com- 
munist superman appearing among these 


By WILLIAM E. Bony 


pygmies. Albert Maltz never goes ig thiy 
length. The only point I want to make 
is that when he steps over the Con, 
munist line, he produces good work. 

In his New Masses article, Alber 
Maltz gives us something of what hy 
been going on in his mind as he hy 
developed from a party-liner to thy 
status of an honest and independey 
artist. “Writers must be judged by thei 
work and not by the committees thy 
join.” That sentence produced a mighty 
splash of opposition in the pool of Coy. 
munist thought. And then—horror ¢ 
horrors !—Maltz goes on to defend Jamy 
T. Farrel and Richard Wright. They 
two men are fine novelists. The Com. 
munists praised them to the skies y 
long as they wore ‘the party buttm 
The moment they left the party, it wa 
discovered that their novels were ym 
good. Albert Maltz protests against thiy 
whole dishonest aud ridiculous busines, 

I need not try reproduce for you all 
the super-subtle argument whereby th 
faithful Daily Worker scribes attemp 
to prove that Albert Maltz is wrong, Ty 
all honest and conscientious writers his 
ideas seem self-evident. The interesting 
point is that the Communists cannot 
accept them. They write pages upo 
pages to prove that the novelist or play- 
wright should present things—not a 
they are or as he sees them—but as he 
is told to present them by a party con. 
mittee. The fact that there are men in 
America who think this way, talk and 
act this way, has a certain importance 








The Decline 


of Amertecun 


Foreign Policy 
| By Julius Epstein 


Author of “The Nonsense of Autarchy,” “Japan on the Threshold oj W orld 
Domination,” and “Sources of Anarchism” 


HE Associated Press released a 
report on January 1 from Wash- 


ington that anonymous officials of 
the State Department had declared that 
the US Government will recognize the 
annexation of the three Baltic States 
by Soviet Russia. The day on which the 
American Government okays the Soviet 
rape of Lithuania, Latvia, and Esthonia 
will mark the lowest point in the long 
and tragic decline of American foreign 
policy. : 

When Stalin grabbed the three little 
states and made them “autonomous re- 
publics” of the Soviet Union, the Amer- 
le, 






ican public overwhelming condemned 
this clear violation of international trea- 
ties Nobody expressed our disapproval 
better than the then acting secretary of 


state. Sumner Welles. He read the fol- 


Jowing statement in his press conference 
on July 23, 1940: 

“During these past few days the devi- 
ous processes whereunder the political 
independence and territorial integrity of 
the three small Baltic republic Estho- 
nia, Latvia and Lithuania—were to be 


more powerful neighbors have been rap- 
idly drawing to their conclusion. 


“From the day when the peoples of 





these three republics first gained their 

democratic and independent form of gov- 

ernment the people of the United States 

have watched their adn ble progress 

in self-government with deep and sym- 
pathetic inters 

Phe j j 1 , 2 

j TT] f ted 

) q aiteie 

oO itt t ed 

« tie y te ‘ j t 

They a l ed to 

( n j te e part 

of one State, howe j ful the 

domestic concerns of any othe sovere;n 

State, however weak. , 

“These principles constitute the very 


foundations upon which the existing re- 
lationship between the twenty-one sov- 
ereign republics of the New World rests, 

“The United States will continue to 
stand by these principles, because of 
the conviction of the American people 


that unless the doctrine in which these 
principles are inherent once again 
governs the relations between nations, 
the rule of reason, of justice and of 
law—in other words the basis of mod 
ern civilization—cannot be preserved.” 

The New York Times carried an edi 
torial on July 24, 1940, under the title 
“Burglary in the Baltic,” from whieh 
we quote: 

“Under-Secretary of State Welles did 
not overstate the case yesterday when 
he spoke of the ‘predatory’ manner it 
which Soviet Russia has absorbed the 
three small Baltic States of Latvia, 
Lithuania and Esthonia. The spokesmel 
of the worker’s paradise whose capita 
is Moscow are tireless in ouneing 
their discovery of new and highei stand- 
ards of international moralty. Thei 


methods remain the methods of the gu 
man.” 

The five years which passed since tt 
release of Welles’ statement could no 


alter the criminal character of Stalin's 


; . i , par 
annexation. The “deviousness” and the 


“predatoriness” of the “processes whelt 
under the independence and ter 
torial integrity of the three small Balltie 
republics” were annihilated still remail 
the same. The only chang in te 
attitude of the American (: ernment 


which now does not “continue to stané 


by tn 


se principles.” 


7 . ° * . tin ft 
In this connection it is interesting @ 
note that as late as August 22, 1949, 4 


delegation of the Lithuanian-America 
Council called at the State Departme™ 


Policy 


and was told that the ‘Ame: 


on non-recognition of the Sov conquest 
of the Baltic States remains changed, 
and that the principles of Atlante 
Charter alone continue to guide Ame 


ican policy. 

In five months American foreign PO 
icy has sadly declined. And what did 
Byrnes get from Molotov in exchange 
for bartering away the righ of small 
nations ? 

[This article was written before whe 
recent speech by Byrnes promising ™ 
end to appeasement. The Baltic Sale 
and Poland remain the acid test.—T 
Editors.] 
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Kenneth Leslie and “The Protestant” 


religion in 1935, and Stalinists 

began to sing hymns dutifully if 
hypocritically in the Epworth League, the 
Mormon Tabernacle, and eventually the 
Russian Orthodox Church. 

One group of Communists in the Iowa 
hinterlands dutifully marked on their 
Tuesday unit meeting agenda “consider 
obtaining well-known revivalist to com- 
pare Marx and Christ.” In New York, 
one Young Communist League club de- 
seended en masse on a Baptist Young 
People’s Union, mingted “Arise Ye 
Prisoners of Starvation” with “Jesus 
Wants Me for a Sunbeam” and renamed 
the BYPU the “Engel’s Youth Asso- 
ciation.” 

Although the hand of Earl Browder, 
in his own words, was outstretched with 
unreciprocated cordiality to the Catho- 
lics, the main drive of the Communists 
in the United States was directed toward 
winning influence among the Protestants. 
Here was a religion traditionally indi- 
yidualistic, yet inherently liberal in many 
ef its practical applications, albeit the 
materialism of Luther varied consider- 
ably from that of Marx. A number of 
leading Protestants interested in social 
welfare were already sympathetic to the 
avowed “ideals” of the Communists. 
And so the boys went to work. 

None of them has worked so devotedly 
for the cause as Kenneth Leslie, editor 
of The Protestant. Whether or not 
Leslie is a Party member does not mat- 
ter much. The important fact is that 
his publication never deviates far from 
the Stalinist line, even to Leslie’s son- 
nets which bob up frequently on the 
back covers. 

Where or how Leslie became imbued 
with the crusading spirit that led him, 
in the December 1941 issue, to proclaim 
‘There are those who... thank the 
Russians for renewing their faith in 
aGod they had begun to doubt” is not a 
matter of autobiographical record. This 
faith may have come, as it did to former 
Ambassador Joseph Davies, in a Pull- 
man car, or it may have come somet.me 
during the varied Leslie career, which 
includes: operating a buttermilk restau- 
rant, publishing popular songs, culti- 
vating an apple orchard, selling stocks, 
and leading a dance orchestra. 

The Protestant is typical of those 
totalitarian gazettes which are designed 
to foster bigotry, in the name of tol- 
france. Since its inception as The 
Protestant Digest, in 1938, the publi- 
tation has attacked anti-Semitism, at 
the same time blasting the anti-Stalinist 
Jewish Labor Committee and other 
reputable Jewish organizations—identi- 
fying anti-Communist “red-baiting” with 
anti-Semitism. It claims to stand for 
tolerance on all religious questions, but 
its anti-Catholicism is more rabid than 
that of the most illiterate KKK organ. 

Skimming through its recent issues, 
the reader is told that MacArthur must 
% ousted from Japan, Chiang Kai-shek 
from China, and the American: troops 
‘tom every sector where Stalin has de- 
gns on foreign real estate. This un- 
Wavering faithfulness to the Communist 
Party looms large in this publication 
ind is closely connected with its “hate” 
Mtacks on religions other than Prot- 
Stantism. 


T= Communist International got 


7 * * 


A CROSS-SECTION VIEW of The 
Protestant’s editorial policy can be 
tained from the titles of its December, 
1945, articles, which include: “Hands 

China”; “Blumism Over Europe” 
{an attack on the French Socialist 
leader) and “What Japanese Taught 
Me” (We pause here to note that J. 
Pencer Kennard, who wrote the latter 


CH 9, 1946 


4 


piece, says unequivocally that the Japa- 
nese comrades taught him “by their 
heroic sacrifices in the practices of what 
Christians teach.” He does not admit 
that the Japanese Stalinists did most of 
their “heroic sacrificing” in far-away 
Yenan and Moscow.) 

Going back over 1945 issues, other 
gems are discovered, perhaps by co- 
incidence all agreeing with the cur- 
rent Browder-Stalinist line. One article 
praises the puppet Warsaw Government 
as “bringing true freedom to Poland.” 
Tabitha Petran, fellow-iraveler on PM’s 
staff, does a hatchet job on A. A. Berle, 
Jr., one of the true liberals of the State 
Department, for his opposition to the 
Stalinists in Brazil. 

During the war, Brother Kenneth 
Leslie penned one immortal article, 
“Stalin, Architect of Peace.” In the Sta- 
lin eulogy, he wrote: 

“It is to be expected that more and 
more countries on the periphery of the 
Seviet system will find their salvation 
and their security within the orbit of 
Soviet power.” 

Any researcher, arm.d with a Daily 
Worker file, can find plenty of parallels 
between the Communist organ and Les- 
lie’s Protestant, going back to the days 
of the Nazi-Soviet pact when Brother 
Kenneth wrote: “Russia refused to com- 
mit suicide according to the plans of 
British-French diplomacy by opening 
her front and back doors to the German 
and Japanese armies.” 

A year later he wrote: “During the 
past twenty .years the USSR has dedi- 
cated itself to the proposition that what 
the Nazarine carpenter said was quite 
true ... and has based its civilization 
upon the simple principles of this car- 
penter.” 

After establishing The Protestant Di- 
gest in Boston in 1988 and moving it 
to New York in 1941, Leslie joined such 
Communist fronts as the American 
League Against War and Fascism, the 
National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties, and the American Youth Con- 
gress. He also plumped for the Com- 
munist-controlled Progressive Committee 
to Rebuild the American Labor Party 
and protested against the threatened 
deportation of Harry Bridges. 

This advocate of Browder’s version of 
Protestantism, who a few years before 
had worn St. Theresa religious medals 
and studied Catholic rituals, then 
launched a campaign of invective against 
the Church of Rome. He became so vio- 
lent that Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt’s secre- 
tary wrote Leslie, saying that the First 
Lady had found the “Protestant more 
political than religious in scope,” and 


that Mrs. Roosevelt asked that “he not 
use her endorsement in the future.” 

He also lost, as editorial advisers to 
The Protestant, Reinhold Niebuhr and 
William Ernest Hocking, two noted 
Protestant liberals who refused to ac- 
cept Leslie’s categorical defense of Sta- 
linism. (It is currently rumored that 
Leslie’s publication. Steel, who was re- 
cently became a Unitarian minister, has 
expressed a desire to sever his editorial 
connections with the publication.) 

But Brother Kenneth came up with 
a Protestant clergyman, one Ben Rich- 
ardson, who now conducts the “Prot- 
estant Action Log” in the magazine. 
Richardson, who endorsed the campaign 
of Israel Amter, Communist candidate 
for governor, was assistant pastor at 
the Abyssinian Baptist Church; he re- 
signed at the request of the board of 
directors. He also admitted vacating his 
commission as U. S. Army chaplain in 
the 396th Coast Artillery in Hawaii, 
where the Army records show the resig- 
nation was “without honor,” a highly 
unusual designation for a chaplain’s 
retirement. 

Richardson's typewriter crusade against 
anti-Semitism apparently pays off and 
in a unique manner. 

The New Leader has a copy of a let- 
ter sent out by Johannes Steel on his 
own letterhead, addressed to what Steel 
supposed to be a Jewish subscriber to 
Leslie’s publication. Steel who was re- 
cently exposed here as a pro-Stalinist 
humbug who at one time admittedly 
collected funds for the Nazi Party in 
Germany, wrote in this letter: 

“I am doing my utmost to assist The 
Protestant in raising the funds needed 
to carry out its program of. work. 

“IT have asked Mr. Arthur Lipson, 
one of our most active supporters, to 
call on you and I hope you will extend 
to him every courtesy.” 

* * 


ALrnovcn Leslie claims to have the 
support of more than 5,000 Protestant 
ministers -and teachers of theology, few 
of them actively support the publication. 
In fact, eight of The Protestant’s eleven 
original directors have resigned since 
1939 in complete disagreement with its 
policy. 

To the magezine flocks a weird col- 
lection of Stalinist stooges, anti-Catholic 
bigots, and even a night-club dancer, 
When Harry Bridges was sued by his 
wife for diverce last year, she named 
Nancy Feinstein, a night-club performer 
under the name of Nancy Fenton, as 
“the other woman.” She was then em- 
ployed on The Protestant, 





wagon. 


great fuehrer in the Kremlin. 





“This first Fascist ephemeris (record) I dedicate 
to the memory of all the Black Shirts who in Italy 
and abroad have written with their blood the glori- 

us events of the Fascist era.” 


This is an excerpt from the preface of Lisa Sergio's book, | 
extolling the glories of Fascism and of II Duce, written in 1937 
—after the murder of Matteotti and after the conquest of 
Ethiopia, and while Mussolini was aiding Franco in Spain. 


Lisa was then known as “the golden woice of Fascist Rome.” 
Today she has changed allegiance—like many other Italian and | 
German Fascists who have jumped on the Communist band- | 
She is now the golden voice of the fellow-travelers, 
exceeding even Johannes Steel in her eloquent apologia for the 


Coming March 16: 


Norbert Muhlen, who so effectively exposed Steel _re- 
cently, will write a sensational profile of Lisa Sergio, 
showing where her allegiance lies. 

















Lark CE Sty Pat en ers Sper FES eae 


Protestants who have picked up Les- 
lie’s publication for a curious look- 
through rarely come back for a second 
portion. Leslie is not only hysterical in 
his hatred of conservative Judaism and 
Catholicism, but he is almost patho- 
logical in his fear of anti-Stalinists, and 
nowhere has this maudlin anger been 
more manifest than ir his review of 
Arthur Koestler’s The Yogi and the 
Commissar. To this superlatively writ- 
ten critique of totalitarianism, Leslie, 
in his typical aura of intellectual frus- 
tration, answered: 


“Koestler’s book is a tract against 
the Incarnation. It is a book against 
being born into this world. It is a book 
for infantiles, a nostalgia for the womb 
of yesterday, a hankering for death.” 


Leslie’s brand of “religion” is a dis- 
guised form of Browderism in_ its 
crudest form, a hold-over from the days 
when the CP urged ‘‘class collabora- 
tion,” and when they were singing, not 
only hynins, but “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” The Protestant has not yet 
made the full turn toward the “revolu- 
tionary” line laid down by Moscow via 
Duclos. When and if it does, it will lose 
a lot more of its “liberal” readers. 

The latest exploit of Leslie and Rich- 
ardson was participation in a rally in 
Union Square, New York City, at which 
William Z. Foster was the main speaker, 
Originally called to protest the “lynch 
murders of Negroes at Freeport, L. L., 
and Columbia, Tenn.,” the Communist 
Party turned it into a “mobilization” 
against the “imperialist, warmongering 
speeches of Churchill, Byrnes, and Van- 


denberg. 


SALUTE TO SALUTE. — The first 
issue of the new magazine, Salute, is 
out, and its editorial policy can be 
guessed, not only by the personnel of 
its staff, which includes several party- 
liners, but by its contents. Typical is 
this on China: “It is difficult to see that 
the Kuomintang has done anything con- 
vincing in the way of teaching popular 
self-rule or of giving up any of its 
dictatorial privileges. Meanwhile, the 
Communists have really instructed the 
people in their areas ip the business of 
local government and have grown in- 
creasingly less doctrinaire.” 

Throughout his article on China, 
Richard Watts, Jr., similarly attacks the 
Kuomintang and praises the Commu- 
nists. He defends the right of the CP 
to have its own partisan army, for ex- 
ample, and gives the Red guerrillas most 
of the credit for resisting the Japanese. 
He blames Chiang Kai-shek (and Am- 
bassador Hurley) for the lack of na- 
tional unity. He denies that the Com- 
munists are real Communists or agents 
of Moscow. In short—here you have the 
party line on China served up for vet- 
erans consumption. Most of the articles 
do not give the party line as sharply, 
but that is the way the boys work. 


Comradeship Pays Dividends 

Proving that a loyal Stalinist can al- 
ways get a job in friendly circles, Her- 
bert Morais bobbed up on the staff of 
James Matles, director of the United 
Electrical and Radio Workers. 

Herbert becomes chief research man 
for the UE. He was also known as Rich- 
ard Enmale in the Communist Party 
when he wrote the foreword for Jack 
Hardy’s First American Revolution 
issued by International Publishers. 

And naturally when he was fired by 
Brooklyn College for being a Stalinist— 
Herbert protested loud and long that he 


was not a Communist. 





















































UROPE has suffered greatly in the 

course of this long war, and she 

is still suffering. Never has she 
known so dreadful a situation since the 
time of the Thirty Years’ War, which is 
already-so far back in history. 

I shall not describe this terrible ordeal, 
The most important thing is to under- 
stand what Europeans have learned from 
these events, how they can work their 
way out of their present miserable con- 
ditions and how, if they show the neces- 
sary strength of will, and if they find 
in the vest of the world the understand- 
ing, the sympathy and the help which 
will be indispensable to them, they can 
make 
future. 


progress towards a magnificent 


In shori, curing the misery which has 


aitacked almost the whole world is 


Kkomething which interests Americans for 


other reasons besides those feelings of 
human sympathy which we have inspired 
in vou. For how could you 


Ay tv. } ! 


preserve 





on 
an eve ea olume of prod tion, 
if pove were allowec » ree e for- 
eign markets to insignificance ? 

Like n ‘ e ¢ tinent of | pe, 
Relgium i ipied for a ng me 
by H tle r’ trool The enemy wa ted 
i educe the } ulation to a veritable 
state of ave! But the population neve 
yave up re ting, refusing to work, 
fighting isolated detachments ! the 
wor ds, aestroy gx the enemy communt- 
cations Thousands of men died in the 
“maquis,”” many more iffered imprison- 
ment and the most horrible’ tortures 
rather than submit to lo of liberty. 
All these contributed effectively to the 
Allied victor Above all they showed 


that those who place a sufficiently high 
value on liberty to be ready to accept 
every sacrifice when liberty is threatened 


ean struggle against even the most 
scientifically organized tyranny. 

But the experience also showed the 
members of the resistance groups how 
difficult and painful that struggle is and 
how important it is to avoid it if at 
all possible. The democratic spirit was 
revived, and 
effort 


to see that democracy is preserved in 


greatly strengthened and 


with it the will to make every 


an orderly fashion and without violence. 

This will for democracy, order and 
peace now dominates all those parts of 
Western Europe which I have been able 
to visit It gives reason for entertaining 
high hopes for the future. 

The most urgent business, in Belgium 
as in the whole of Europe, is to restore 
the elementary conditions of life: to 
find food and clothing, to rebuild the 
houses, to restore communications and to 
strengthen the currency and put the 
producers back to work. It is a difficult 
task, but one which is making headway 
everywhere. 

We have already 
progress in Belgium. 


made remarkable 
We have restored 
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oward European Socialism 
Belgian Labor Winning the Battle of Coal and of Food 


By Louis de Brouckere 





™~ 

The New Leader reprints here the text of the speech made by Louis de Brouckere, 
Belgian Socialist leader and Minister of State in the Van Acker Cabinet, at a meeting 
of the American Conference on International Affairs and the Jewish Labor Commit- 
tee. His political experience leads him to the belief that in Europe the will to democ- 
racy has greatly increased, and that democratic Socialism is capable of mastering 


the present difficulties. 


His optimism, however, does not mar his clear analysis of 


the many boobytraps strewn on the road to peace and security. 


_ 


— 





the soundness of our currency, thanks 
to very heavy sacrifices, but sacrifices 
which were not made in vain. We now 
have about as much food per head of 
population as our English friends, We 
are producing enough cloth so that no 
one need any longer go without the ab- 
solutely indispensable minimum. We are 
producing enough glass so that there 
are again windowpanes in our windows. 
Our production of coal, the key to our 
whole industrial recovery, now amounts 
io 80 percent of what it was before the 
war. One may say that the present gov- 
ernment, under the leadership of So- 
cialist Premier Achille Van Acker, has 
won in turn the battle of the franc, the 
battle of food and the battle of coal. 


Sut it has won them under difficult 
circumstances, and it has won them in 
spite of the fact that part of its efforts, 
which it intended to devote entirely to 
immediate problems, has been deflected 
irritating and difficult 


by an political 


question, 


the question of the king. 


In May, 1940, King Leopold stepped 
out of the war by making himself a 
voluntary prisoner of the Germans, in 
defiance of the advice of his govern- 
ment. by which he was constitutionally 
bound. The country itself remained an 
Allied power. The government, sup- 
ported by all the political parties, with 
the exception of the Conservative Cath- 
olies, judged that King Leopold's de- 
cision had made it impossible for him 
to continue to reign. Thus the regency 
is still exercised by his brother. The 
ill-advised supporters of King Leopold 
started a violent campaign of agita- 
tion. But this has now subsided and 
the problem of the king can be regard- 
ed as being definitely settled. The Van 
Acker Government has won the battle 


of the King as well as the battle of 


coal. 
* + * 


Tue country is now facing the big 
problems of the future. Having provided 
for the immediate present, it must set 
out with ardor and courage to prepare 
step by step the new political and eco- 
nomic regime, a regime which will make 
possible a more genuine abundance, a 
greater degree of social justice, and a 
more lasting peace. 

The government felt that it could not 
approach this part of its task, which will 
have such a profound effect on the fu- 
ture, without having first consulted the 
country in general elections. The elec- 
tions will be held on February 17. 

I shall not attempt to predict their 
In such matters prophecy is 
especially difficult after a war which has 
changed so many things. But I should 
at least like to indicate what is at stake, 
and how the Socialist Party is making 


outcome. 


its appeal to the electorate. 

It is showing them that experience has 
now proved the urgent necessity of giv- 
ing banking, transportation, the electric 
power industry, the coal industry and 
many others a solider and happier or- 
ganization than that achieved by the 


initiative of big business men—whose 
lamentable inadequacy we have just wit- 
nessed. The technical means of produc- 
tion at our disposal have become enor- 
mous, but they cannot be fully utilized, 
they cannot render the services expected 
of them, unless the production finally 
reaches the consumers, is organized for 
the purpose of meeting their needs, for 
them. How could it be so organized ex- 


cept by the intervention of the consum- 





ere themselves, that is to say, of ty 
whole community? 

The big problem which has arisey ang 
now awaits solution is the problem ¢ 
whether the democracies will succeed jy 
reorganizing society within the fray, 
work of individual liberty. Those why 
have studied the situation in Westey 
Europe closely recognize that this deny, 
eratic solution of the social problem 
possible, but they do not hi 2 the dig. 
culties. 

The solution will encounter the dy, 
perate resistance of the big interes 
and experience has taught us that thy 
will hesitate at nothing, not even g 
treason or at preparations for war, }j 
succeed in spite of this, great politiql 
strength will be needed. It can be fy. 
nished by organized labor. 

In most parts of Europe organized 
labor has acquired an entirely new fore 
It has shown its capacity to govern ly 
finding practical solutions to the pro 
lems which have arisen. Tomorrow jj 
can be an active and capable majority, 

One necessary condition is that lobe 
must achieve unity, genuine unity, bad 
not on an illusory compromise betwes 
irreconcilable tendencies, but on @ pr 
cise understanding on certain principle; 
on genuine democracy, and on real it 
tional independence. 

Can the Socialists lead the Comme 
nists of Belgium, or any country, t 
really accept these essential pre-conds 
tions of unity? I don’t dare believe that 
they can. But 1 know we can convert ty 
these principles the workers who aw 
today Communists, and so create th 
conditions for a genuine wnity. Whe 
that has been done, perhaps in the vey 
near future, there will be in Europe n 
only a large and very effective force ft 
social change, but also a great force fit 
And the last 


world, secure at las 
from the danger of a third World Wa, 


peace. 





will be able to march on toward a try 
great destiny, that of democratic & 
cialism, of peace, progress, and abut 
dance. 

— 


Free Unions Best Hope for Germany 


’ 
Charles 


Zimmerman, 


By Charles Zimmerman 


Vice-President of ILGWU. has 


recently 


visited several 


kuropean countries, among them Germany. on behalf of the Jewish Labor Committee 


OST people discuss the problem, 
M what to do with Germany, from 
an emotional point of view. 
There are very few indeed who dare to 
ll 


discuss it realistically. 


rhe der 


destruction of Germany's war 


azification of Germany and the 
potential 
are discussed from too narrow a point 
of view-—in terms merely of tons of steel, 
of how much industry to leave in Ger- 
many, of how much to permit Germany 
to produce. This is all very important 
of course, but to me it seems that the 
problem of denazification and the future 
of Germany is closely tied up with the 
reestablishment of democracy in Ger- 
many. There can be no other way. No 
matter how aroused one may be over 
the savage atrocities committed by the 
Nazis against the Jews and the other 
people they held in subjection—and I 
s that the 
Nazis have done in Europe—We cannot 





have seen the horrible thing 
let our policy be determined simply by 
emotion; because if we permit ourselves 
to be governed by our emotions we must 
come to the conclusion that the Germans 
simply must be destroyed—we must put 
them in the gas chambers which they 
built—and solve the problem that way. 


But no one proposes that. The real 
problem is to build democracy. Only by 
building democracy can we make sure 
that Germany will not make war again. 
And to build democracy means to build 


a labor movement—a sound labor move- 


ment—in Germany. 

I found in Germany quite a number of 
Socialists and trade union leaders who 
have been anti-Nazis right along, who 
fought Hitlerism all the way through 
from the beginning until the collapse of 
the Nazi regime. I was glad and quite 
surprised to learn the extent and vitality 

rf 


of the underground labor opposition to 


Nazism during the dark days of the 
Hitler regime. 


Quite contrary to the impression of 


most of us here in America that the 
labor elements had been completely 
dispersed and crushed, I found that 
considerable groups of Socialists and 
trade unionists had continued orga 
ized, systematic underground work, 
despite mounting difficulties and dan 
gers, up to the very moment of the 
final collapse of Hitlerism. Until 1M! 
these groups maintained connectio 
with leaders of British labor, and evé 
after they were isolated in the final 
years of the war they did not give W 
(Continued on Page Fourteen) 











Four Men on a Horse 


Courtesy of San Francisco Chronicle. 
—— 
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In False Unity There Is Not Strength But Weakness 


By David J, Dallin 


Associate Editor of THe New Leaver, author of “The Big Three.” “Soviet Russiu’s Foreign Policy,” et 


wg iH AVE kept my notes entered daily 
| in the prison of Buchenwald. I 

have read now again what I wrote 
learned about the dissolution of 
Ss ¢ Fr ym 
this day on, I wrote in these notes the 
word: Unity.” With these words, Leor 
Blum, leader of the French Socialists 


when I 
the Communist International. 


and the most prominent personality in 
the world Socialist movement, started a 
" ies of articles in Populaire. These 
srticles are actually a history of a great 
disillusionment. Today Leon Blum says: 
‘There is no doubt that many Socialists 
have become suspicious about organic 
unity,” and he describes the road by 
which he and the Socialist Party de- 
seended, step by step, from the peak to 
the depth of despair. 


Two years ago, the division between 
Socialism and Communism in Europe 
was an almost invisible line. The division 
has steadily grown wider and deeper 
until it has become an abyss. The per- 
petually moving searchlight of history 
is now focused on this spot of the politi- 
cal scene, the dividing line between 
piitieal freedom and dictatorship, be- 
tween national independence and im- 
perialistic expansion. This line continues 
even further; it is a wall dividing the 
Big Three. 


Under the German occupation it often 
seemed in the occupied nations that the 
struggle between Socialism and Com- 
munism had been something artificial 
and irrelevant. Were not Socialists and 
Communists thrown into the samé pris- 
ons and concentration camps? Did they 
not fight for the same cause—liberation 
from Hitlerism? How senseless seemed 
the former animosity between the two 
trends within the labor movement. And 
when the holocaust was over, and free- 
dm from foreign domination was 
achieved, the trend toward the left which 
manifested itself in many nations seemed 
to imply the hope that unification of the 
two parties was both feasible and useful. 
This was the case throughout almost the 
whole of Western Europe—first in Italy, 
in 1943, then in France, in 1944, then in 
Belgium, Holland and the Scandinavian 
countries. “The Socialist Party solemnly 
renews its offer of unity to the Commu- 
nists, which it had already made during 
the underground struggle,” states a 
resolution carried by the first postwar 
Congress of the French Socialist Party 
in November, 1944, These words are 
‘typical expression of the feeling pre- 
valling at that time throughout the 
Seialist world. 
In Eastern Europe, too, a similar mood 
vas felt on the eve of the Russian inva- 
sion and victory. In Poland, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, Socialists were prone to be- 
lieve that Soviet collaboration with the 
West indicated that Communism had 
laken a radical turn toward democracy 
ind that, consequently, liberation from 
‘te Nazis would bring in its wake the 
‘tablishment of political freedom. In 
‘tchoslovakia, for instance, this convic- 
‘on nearly brought about a merger of 
he Socialist and Communist parties. 
How recent are these events and how 
Mthaic they already appear! Resistance 
‘ovements which for a short while sur- 
"wed the war have now disintegrated. 
tcommisssions set-up for the pur- 
bee of ur ity of action leading to even- 
‘ual merger have now been dissolved, 
Me French Gauche” 
“ed to exist a few weeks ago. At 
sent few Socialists believe in the 
MSibility of “organic unity” with the 
,™Munists except those who are in 
“4 camouflaged Communists or prison- 


nf + » . 
tthe Kremlin. And Leon:Blum has 


“Delegation de 


"evolved the idea of creating a West- 
hi ° a 
*0¢ to oppose the Soviet Union. His 
arty ‘ 
, 2 actually collaborated with de 


. 
Aille’s Republican Party (MRP) in op- 
™on to the Communists. A long road 
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“How About Switching Brands, Joe?" 
Courtesy of New York World--Telegram. 








of bitter disappointments lies between 
his Buchenwald illusions and the concept 
of a Western Bloc. 


* _ * 


Tue Communist Party’s new policy of 
collaboration with Socialists at first 
seemed strange, and soon became sus- 
pect. After the lapse of half a year it 
became obvious that this policy was a 
mere maneuver. It aimed not at the 
creation of a united movement, but at 
winning influence and final control over 
the adherents of democratic Socialism. 
Controlling cells of Communist leaders 
were to be preserved despite professed 
unity and collaboration. 

It is now clear that all this Communist 
talk about unity was sheer hypocrisy. 
In Western Europe “unity” serves the 
Communists as a device for getting seats 
in coalition governments. The Socialists 
insist—in most instances unreasonably— 
on the inclusion of Communists in the 
transition cabinets. In Eastern Europe 
occupied by Soviet armies unity slogans 
have a function which is even more im- 
portant from the Communist point of 
view. Popular sentiment in favor of 
Communism has lessened in Eastern 
Europe and the only free elections which 
have taken place so far (in Austria and 
Hungary) resulted in defeat for the 
Communists as well as for the Soviet 
Government. There is no doubt that free 
elections in Poland, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria 
and Rumania would lead to similar 
results. Collaboration with the Socialist 
parties, a united electoral campaign, and 
a single list of candidates, serve to con- 
ceal the real state of things, the un- 
popularity of Communism and of Soviet 
policy.|; Where the Communists succeeded 
in prevailing upon the Socialists to adopt 
this tactic, their candidates in some in- 
ctances were elected by the votes of 
Socialists. It is for this reason, for 
instance, that in Rumania the Socialist 
leader Petrescu was informed by Andrei 
Vishinsky, the Soviet delegate, that 
“Russia will not tolerate a Socialist re- 
fusal to combine forces.” Everybody in 
tumania knows what it means when 
Vyshinsky, the notorious prosecutor in 
the Moscow trials, “refuses to tolerate” 
the independence of a political party, 
This is the pattern for such nations in 
Kastern Europe as occupy a strategic 
position either on the road to Germany 
(Poland), or on the road to Turkey and 
the Mediterranean (Bulgaria and Ru- 
nrania). 


In Germany the Communists are now 
in a predicament and their newspapers 


in the Soviet zone carry the slogan in 
huge letters: “Unity is a_ historical 
necessity.” Elections to city councils and 
other organs of local self-government 
are scheduled for the near future, and 
the German people, after their experience 
with the Red Army occupation methods, 
show little sympathy for their own 
Communists. An electoral campaign in 
which the Communist Party opposed all 
the other parties would be disastrous to 
them. A Socialist-Communist merger is 
a “historical necessity” solely from the 
point of view of those determined to 
maintain power in the hands of a small 
minority. 


* * * 


7 CoLtaBoration between Socialists 


and Communists in the resistance move- 
ments was based upon their common 
struggle against Fascism and Nazism. 
But after Fascism and Nazism have been 
defeated, cooperation between democratic 
Socialism and dictatorial Communism 
has become an evil. It serves only to 
inflate the importance of the Communists 
in postwar Europe. It is oxygen for a 
dying organism. Socialist parties which 
persist in the policy of “unity” have re- 
ceived, in Italy, an answer to the question 
of what fate awaits them. After Mus- 
solini’s fall the Italian Socialist Party 
was reborn under most favorable aus- 
pices. A great opportunity presented it- 





Who's Behind the "Bring the 
Boys Home” Drive? 


@ The Stalinist National Maritime 
Union, which was selected by Moscow to 
launch the “Bring the GI’s Home” pro- 
gram, carried the following letter in The 
Pilot, NMU official organ: 


“On Jan. 4 our ship the ‘Marine Wolf’ 
landed at Calcutta. We were there to 
pick up 2,500 GI’s. We laid over 48 hours 
which gave us a chance to distribute a 
few thousand pamphlets on bringing the 
GI's back home. 


“We gave them out on the main street 
and also in town, where hundreds of 
soldiers came in every hour, and they 
were sure well received. The boys asked 
us loads of questions and we set them 
right in the proper pitch. We also gave 
one of the soldiers a thousand pamphlets 
which he probably sent out to the GI’s 
in the towns around Calcutta.” 


5 es 


self to the Italian Socialists to develop 
into a strong party, perhaps even to 
become the leader of the majority of the 
Italian people. Instead they chose to 
harness themselves to the Communist 


chariot 


The consequence was that quite unex- 
pectedly a new popular movement arose 
which rapidly 


acquired an enormous 


strength. The movement embodied in 
L'Uomo Qualunque (The Common Man) 
has not yet consolidated into a political 
party, but the hundreds of thousands of 
the readers of this and affiliated news- 
papers representea new trend in Italian 
politics. They are dissatisfied with and 
disappointed by the subservience of other 
parties to the Italian Communists and 
to Soviet policy. They are well-aware of 
the circumstances of Tito’s rise to power 
and of his claim to Italian territory. They 
know about the pressure exercised from 
Moscow through Belgrade. They realize 
through whose fault a peace treaty has 
not yet been concluded with Italy, and 
they are well-informed about events in 
Poland, Rumania, Iran, and China. The 
colorless policy of the Italian Socialists, 
their drifting in Soviet waters, cannot 
appeal to them. 


Thus the new movement takes the 
wind from the Socialist sails. The So- 
cialist Party, by its compromise-at-any- 
prize policy, alienates millions of people 
who might have become its devote sup- 
porters. The Communist press accuses 
the leaders of the new movement of 
potential Fascism. There may be a seed 
of truth in this accusation. This is a 
warning that a new Fascist movement 
may arise wherever democratic parties 
are unable to pursue an independent 
policy. 


A chasm divides Socialism from Com- 
munism, and no bridge can be built 
across it. 





OLD CHINA HANDS SUPPORT | 
CHINESE STUDENTS = 


@ An expression of sympathy with | 
Chinese students and others who dem- 
onstrated against Russian imperialist 

' encroachments in Manchuria was ca- 
bled to Chungking by J. B. Powell, 
Rodney Gilbert, Emily Hahn, Dr. 

| Maurice William, and Alfred Kohl- } 
| berg. The cable read: | 

“As American citizens who know | 
| China and believe in the supreme im- | 
' portance of Chinese American friend- 
ship, we express our sympathy for | 
| the protests by Chinese students and 
leaders against the secret provisions 
of the Yalta agreement and ageleatl 
the violations of the Russo-Chinese 
| treaty by the Soviet authorities in 
Manchuria. 

“We have watched with grave ap- 
prehension the efforts of the Chinese 
Communists to support such foreign | 
‘aggression, while they strengthes! 
their own position in China by ren- 
dering lip-service to unity and by) 
| Signing agreements with the Chinese 
Government which, if their past rec- 
ord is a guide, they may not keep. 

“Our knowledge both of China and 
America prompts us to assure our 
Chinese friends that their resistance 
to totalitarian Communist pressure, 
whether from inside or outside China, 
will have the support of most Amer- 
icans and of freedom-loving people! 
throughout the world. | 

“This war which began in Man- 
churia was fought to eliminate totali-’| 
tarian aggression. We trust that the! 
people of China will stand as firm in | 
the hour of victory as they did in| 

, the hour of defeat. If they do we be- | 
| lieve the American people will stand, 
with them.” 
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N tert f 01 dis 
| reiatior r or € re 
els « te one of the ost ™ 
ous problei \ hich democratic gov- 
ernime must contend. The briefe “ 
vey of iat cartels actuall d i 
of what they ave done and must do 
order to reta their power, should be 
sufficient to convince the most skeptical 
observer that between the philosophy of 
economic privilege on which cartels are 


based and the fundamental economic 
principles of democratic law and prog- 
ress, there is a gulf that no sophistry 
can bridge 

Throughout more than a century and 
a half the concentration of monopoly 
power in economic life has represented 
a major and persistent problem in our 
economic development. Just as our rep- 
vesentative form of government depends 
upon a system of checks and balances 
to maintain political freedom, so at the 
outset it placed reliance upon competi- 
tion to keep opportunity and freedom of 
enterprise alive. For the purpose of 
stimulating the most rapid growth of 
industry and of raising the standard of 
living of our citizens, men with enter- 
prise and initiative, were encouraged to 
enter the market and compete. To keep 
the market open, both government and 
public opinion have waged campaigns 
throughout our history against the emer- 
gence of monopoly power in industry. 
In these actions, they have been spurred 
by the realization that in the long run 
political freedom cannot survive without 
economic freedom. 

This struggle against monopoly began 
with the American revolution, which in 
its economic aspects was a revolt against 
monopoly, and continued intermittently 
during the 19th century. When the geo- 
graphic frontier closed it became evident 
that the continued concentration of eco- 
nomic power threatened to eclipse free 
enterprise. Consequently during the last 
years of the 19th century there arose a 
mighty fight against the trusts which 
resulted in the passage of the Sherman 
Act. The Sherman Act is the expression 
of a fundamental opposition to the domi- 
nation of industry by monopoly groups 
and to the control of opportunity by eco- 
nomie privilege. Nevertheless, the trend 
to concentration in wdustry and the in- 
crease of economic power in the hands 
of privileged groups continued despite 
the efforts of government and the oppo- 
sition of the majority of the people 

During the years from 1914 to 1918 
the process of monopolization of eco- 
nomic life was abetted by the conditions 
and demands of a war economy. In the 
return to normalcy efforts to restrict 
monopoly power were further relaxed, 
and in the boom era of the 1920's there 
was little concern with the monopoly 
problem. The enforcement of the Sher- 
man Act was more nominal than real. 
Size became a symbol of efficiency in in- 
dustry. The formation of mergers and 
combines, the development of patent 
pools, and the elimination of small scale 
enterprise were accepted almost as a 
part of the nature of things. Both in 
ihe United States and throughout the 
world cartels were able to entrench 
themselves because there was little un- 
derstanding of their effects. During this 
period the cartelization of world indus- 
try reached a peak. Monopoly. had be- 
come international in scope. 

In large part the great depression 
was the result of cartels being able to 
impose a policy of restricted output 
and high prices. So great did the regi- 
mentation of industry by these private 
economic governments become that 
every effort on the part of public au- 
thority to stimulate production and to 
increase employment was largely nulli- 
fied. At the same time it proved im- 
possible to revive world trade which 
cartel practices had done so much to 
restrict. 
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Cartels and Free Enterprise 


Trend Toward Monopoly Imperils Political and Economic Democracy} | 
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Report on the State of the Kitchen 
Courtesy Chicago Daily News. 
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The Trend Toward Monopoly 


Ix the defense program of 1940 and 
1941 and in the period following Pearl 
Harbor the grave effects of cartelization 
upon American industry were clearly and 
unmistakably revealed. The degree to 
which monopoly practices had weakened 
the democratic nations could not be con- 
cealed any more than could the advan- 
tage which Germany had taken of cartel 
practices to infiltrate and to undermine 
America’s industrial strength. 

Long before 1939, by ruthless and hid- 
den measures of economic warfare, by 
secret agreements which restricted the 
production of vital materials, Germany's 
cartel system had achieved economic con- 
quests which were stepping stones in the 
direction of ultimate military domination, 
‘To monopoly-minded business men in the 
United States and Great Britain cartel 
agreements made with German indus- 
tries were devices for achieving economic 
stability, eliminating competition, and 
safeguarding an entrenched position. 
Monopolists who desired to eliminate all 
competition in domestic markeis were 
susceptible to offers of a protected mar- 
ket at home even though it meant giv- 
ing up all or part of their shares in 


world trade. As a consequence whole 


continents were handed over to German 
industry to be exploited economically 
and infiltrated politically. New industries 
which threatened existing investment 
were throttled and vital sectors of eco- 
nomic development were not permitted 
to grow. To German industry cartel 
agreements were a method by which the 
markets of the world could be divided 
and by which the German nation could 
hope for a decisive superiority in the 
sinews of war. 

The philosophy of privilege and the 
practices of restriction constitute to- 
gether the greatest menace to the eco- 
vomic development of the postwar world. 
Jf old cartel agreemente are revived er 
new cartels are created, there is little 
prospects of success in achieving full 
production and full employment at home 
or cooperation with friendly nations 
abroad, 

For the sake of our military security 
and our economic welfare we cannot per- 
mit American firms to enter into agree- 
ments which divide the world market, 
which exclude opportunity for new en- 
terprise, which expose the independent 
businessman to the threat of extermina- 
tion and which lead ultimately to mass 
unemployment and depression. 


It must be recognized that the concen- 
tration of economic power which devel- 
oped prior to the war has once mure 
been accelerated and extended under the 
pressure of war needs. Recently a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor reported that: 

Throughout the first two and one- 
half years of our effort, 100 of Amer- 

ica’s largest corporations have received 

75 percent of all war contracts by dol- 
Jar volume. To them has gone the 

great bulk of new plants built at Gov- 

ernment expense, over $14,000,000,000. 

... America, a land of giant corpora- 

tions before the war, will emerge from 

this war with a larger share of its 
vastly expanded economy controlled by 

a smaller number of firms. 


Economic Liberalism Menaced 


Tuis problem of maintaining a virile 
competitive economy is among the most 
vital concerns confronting business, la- 
bor and government in the postwar pe- 
riod. Business men, in particular, must 
realize that if the system of free private 
enferprise is to survive, it must prove 
equal to a momentous task. Another 
major depression in this country, with 
attendant widespread insecurity, loss of 
world trade, and the lurking threat of 
international friction and war, will toll 
all the bells for the passing of the sys- 
tem of economic liberalism forever. 

Those who believe in free enterprise 
understand that to meet this test effec- 
tively the role of business must be clear- 
ly and accurately assessed. In concrete 
terms, it is essential that industry as- 
sume a venturesome lead in promoting 
peacetime economic activity. This means 
that industry must by its initiative cre- 
ate new fields of production, new goods 
and services, new jobs and occupations. 

We know that the capacity to achieve 
these goals exists. Our potential pro- 
ductivity has been demonstrated. Our la- 
bor force will be, in consequence of its 
training in armed services and industry 
alike, the most highly-skilled which we 
have ever had. Our industrial managers 
and our progressive group of business 
men have glimpsed new possibilities of 
markets, methods, and products during 
the war years. 

It is manifest that the organization 
of new industries is crucial. Wishing 
will not create these new branches of 
production, nor will they spring fully- 
developed from the brain of business or 
government or labor. The path of their 
arrival must’ be prepared; the. obstaeles 








fo their development must he , 














away 
if we attempt to estimate the bal, 
between the elements which fayoy 4, 
development of new industries and th - oe 
obstacles to their appearance, it . t 
that there is a good plus-margin, a jf s 
ier-than-fighting chance for our econogi 0 
system to show that it ea) equate ame 
achievements in peace with its perfonhm  ‘ 
ance in war. If the chance is not take f 
the unfavorable factors might easjj . 
come dominant, and we would have ; > 
unemployment and stagnation. e 
Jt is at this point that the threa dim f 
cartels is most potent. How can 
pendent inventors or independent hye  * 
ness men create new enterprise if; fm 
in the power of cartels to deny aceg d 
io large areas of technology? Howagm 2 
new firms enter a market if it is jp 3 S 
jurisdiction of a cartel group to sim © 
competition? The answer is that as long n 
as cartels are able illegally to rule ow s 0 
dynamic sectors of research and proj ¥ 
tion, new ideas, new investment and ne Sh 
products cannot enter the market. e i 
The branches of production and th h 
fields of research and invention whidfh 
have been shown during the war G a 
offer the greatest number of possibili ” a 
ties for new industry have also haf” 
in the past most completely dominatd e 
by cartels. This is true of both ole— * 
raw materials and more recently deve: tt 
oped resources. Both natural andsefe 
thetic rubber, for example, were uie® = ®! 
cartel control prior to the war. Alld a 
us are familiar with the shortages aif A 


Jack of capacity which resulted in this — ¢, 
instance, and with the cartel methods 
involved. The consequences for th 
first phase of our war effort wer 
severe. 

Jf we consider the controls which a £ 
tels exercised over the fields of ee 


tronics and electrical equipment, or lig a 
metals such as aluminum, magnesiil tr 
and beryllium, or almost the whole é G 
main of chemistry, it is apparent th “| 
the policies of quotas, fixed prices, lint of 
ed capacity, and captive research ef th 
lively retarded their advancement. C 
there is a resurgence of cartel power G 
these industries there will be no opp C 
tunities ‘for investment, enterprise, qm *h 
Jabor to build, to explore, or to wa de 


Consumers will take what the cartels # st 
Jow them to have in the way of 14 


goods and services. Our economy corm wi 
neither free nor expanding if cartels? fo 
able to fence in and govern the vast i# be 
jroutier of science. pe 
. * T 

. = ie 
ARTELS by their nature are ini at 

to greater freedom of international tt th 
Our trade, whether of exports #® T 
ports, cannot grow if cartels dete wa 






























who may enter foreign markets, * m 
ynay sell or buy in the American math G 
and what industries can or cannot & me 
here or abroad. in 
Such economic power over the f" 
of world trade is also political in™ 
effects. Governments may endeavo"@ *" 
improve relations, to increase une"—— in 
standing, and to stimulate recip te 
trade but if cartels make the econo™ we 
decisions. the desires of governmet fo 
cannot be carried out. Where cartel an 
exist, they sooner or later must na 
political influence—and cartel influ A 
in world affairs can have disastt™ ! 
consequences. = 
The argument is frequently ad™™ ne 
that because other countries may * 
cartels now, or may permit them ! T 
future, this nation must also tole? 
the adherence of American concelt wi 
cartel agreements. No major int a 
tional cartel can exist if American ™ 
cerns in the industry actively ©? ai 
Moreover, under our reciprocal trate? ob 
gram any country which diserim™ lif 
against the commerce of the Uw : 





States, or permits discrimination by 
son of cartel activity, faces the } 
(Centinued on Page F 
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1Chileans Strike for Union Rights 








Leys Ibanez to Reorganize Labor Confederation on Non-partisan Basis 


By Serafino Romualdi 















i Serafina Ke 
7 
© Cleared WSPAPER and private reports 
Eo N e y recel\ ed from Chile have 
© balan it elped to give a fairly accurate 
fa ‘ picture at happened in February. 
Bis inde e leadership of the General 
7 Secreta? of the Chilean Confederation 
a of Labor, Ber ardo Ibanez, the workers 
= went or ation-wide general strike in 
order to defend union rights threatened 
by a Government decree. They later 
defeated a Communist attempt to cap- 
eine ture the Government by using the weapon 
— of a general sirike of indefinite duration 
threat dl for political purposes. 
can The poor health of Chile’s President 
deni Rios compelled him, several weeks ago, 
se if it to give up his office, delegating - presi- 
NY acced = dential prerogatives to Vice-I resident 
How Be Duhalde, member of the moderate wing 
b is Bt of the Radical Party. Simultaneously the 
» to sti Communists Jaunched a campaign for the 
vat as reorganization of the Government, de- 
» rule org manding Communist participation. It 
nd prody was the first time that the Communists 
it and ne had declared their willingness to enter 
rket. S the Cabinet, a responsibility which they 
n and th had consistently refused in the past, even 
ion whic when during the war they were loudly 
e wart) championing national unity. They reached 
- possibil an understanding on a common plan of 
also bea action with the majority of the Radicals 
dominate and other left-wing groups, but not with 
ma the Socialists who, over one year ago, 
| onde had left the so-called Democratic Alli- 
vere unde a ance, proclaiming their independence of 
ar. Alld action. The Socialists had accused this 
rtages and Alliance of being unable to do anything 
ted in this constructive for the welfare of the work- 
e] methods ing people while it was embroiled in end- 
s for thi less political maneuvers and plots for 
Seat. the benefit of one of its component 
; which ca groups. 
ds of @ Meanwhile, two serious labor conflicts 
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developed in the Northern nitrate dis- 
tricts of Mapocho and Humberstone. The 
revoked the 


Government, iil-advisedly, 


“personalidad juridica” (Juridical status) 
of the two unions involved, claiming that 
they had engaged in illegal strikes under 
Communist 

Government. 


pressure to embarass the 

Nevertheless, the Chilean 
Confederation of Labor, under the leader- 
ship of Bernardo Ibanez, took prompt 
defensive action to protect its right to 
strike. 

On January 28, while. thousands of 
workers were assembled in Bulnes Square 
for a protest meeting, there was a clash 
between demonstrators and Federal 
police, resulting in 
The General Confederation of 
Popularly known as the CTCH, immedi- 
ately proclaimed a protest general strike 
throughout the January 30. 
The Government replied with a procla- 
mation of martial law and the appoint- 
ment of several military leaders in key 
Government 


casualties. 
Labor, 


several 
nation for 


positions in place of a 
number of ministers who had resigned 
in protest against police brutality. 

Chile was suddenly plunged into a 
situation that took on all the aspects of 
mminent civil war. Orders for the ar- 
test of Ibanez and other labor leaders 
Were issued, but the general strike called 
for January 30 went on just the same 
and it was perhaps the most complete 
national stoppage ever to occur on the 
America an continent. 
hot a hand worked, 


nS Was open 


To counteract 


Which, shrieking “Revolution!” 
mg the Government to suppress the 
trike in a blood-bath, the CTCH issued 
statement in which it declared. that the 
tbjectives of the general strike were: 
lifting of martial law, restoration of 
hiridical status to the Mapocho and 
umberstone labor syndicates, and the 
late adoption by the Government 
*Minimum program of social measures 


Not a wheel turned, 


not a pl ace of busi- 


agitation 
. Was urg- 


reactionary 


wt 9, 1946 


mualdi. of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, was recently appointed AFL representative 


Bernardo Ibanez, presi- 
dent of the Chilean 
Confederation of La- 
bor, and David Dubin- 
sky, president of the In- 
ternational Ladies Gar- 


ment Workers Union. 
Ibanez was formerly a 
school teacher, a So- 


cialist member of Par- 
liament, alternate mem- 
ber of the Governing 
Board of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, and 
general secretary of the 
Socialist Party of Chile. 
The Communists, .who 
assassinated three So- 
cialists last month, 
have threatened to kill 
Ibanez. 


designed to reduce the high cost of living 
measures having 
included in a memorandum presented by 
the CTGH to the Government. 


such been already 


The one hundred percent success of the 
greatly impressed 
which, already alarmed by the 


strike Government 
circles 
threat of civil war (for it was common 
knowledge that military elements ideolo- 
gically tied to the Peron movement in 
Argentina were preparing to stage a 
coup) sought to establish negotiations 
for the solution of the crisis. 

At this point the Communists launched 
the plan for a general political strike, 
znd of indefinite duration, in order to 
force acting-President Duhalde to trans- 
fer the Government to the left-wing Al- 
liance, Communists included. This pro- 
posal was opposed by Bernardo Ibanez 
and his friends in the Executive Commit- 
tee of the CTCH, meeting on February 1, 
as nothing Jess than a maneuver to ex- 
ploit organized labor to gain political 
power for the Communists and their 
“We have struck two days ago 
all over the country in order to safe- 
guard the rights of organized labor, and 
we are ready to do it again if the circum- 
stances should require it,” declared 
, “but I will never give the order 
to strikes for the purpose of helping a 
political combination to gain its political 
objectives.” 

During that same night aciing-Presi- 
Duhalde dismissed the 
Government, lifted martial law, restored 
juridical status to the two labor syndi- 
cates of Humberstone and Mapocho and 
entrusted to a new Government, * com- 
posed of four Socialists, two moderate 
Radicals, 


allies. 


Ibanez 


dent military 


one Democrat and two repre- 
sentatives of the Armed forces, the task 
of putting into practice the program of 
economic reforms previously demanded 
by the CTCH. 

Labor had won. The general strike of 
January 30 had had its effect. Civil war 
had been averted. But the Communists, 
having received the order to enter the 
Government of Chile at any cost 
on their 


, insisted 
plan for a general strike in 
order to force the Government to yield 
io their demands. Ibanez pleaded in vain 
for hours. Others did the same. The 
Communists insisted, and over the head 
of the legally constituted authorities of 
the Chilean Confederation of Labor is- 
sued the strike call. Without hesitation, 
Ibanez countered with an appeal to the 
workers to refuse to obey the Communist 
strike order but to rally instead around 
ihe new Government, 

The Communist general strike was al- 
most a complete fiasco. After seven days 
ihey had to give it up. But it brought a 
series of charges and countercharges that 
have irreparably compromised the unity 
of organized labor. In typical Communist 
fashion Ibanez has been termed a 
“traitor” and has been “demoted” from 
the post of General Secretary of the 
CTCH. But he continues unperturbed 


at his post,.now openly welcoming ‘this. 





opportunity to clean house and reorgan- 
ize the Chilean labor movement on a 
more stable basis which—as he stated 
before 15,000 cheering workers at Cau- 
polican Theatre on February 10—‘‘would 
never permit that the specific interests 
ef the working class be exploited for the 
benefit of a politieal party or a combin- 
ation of parties, including my own party, 
the Socialist.” 

In that speech, Ibanez paid homage to 
his friends Haya de Ja Torre of Peru, 
Betancourt of Venezuela, 
who long ago came to the cenclusion that 
it is not possible to cooperate with the 
Communists, and have since acted ac- 
These references to Haya de 
ja Torre and Betancourt may indicate a 
desire, on the part of Ibanez, to form a 
Latin-American possibly ex- 
tended to include also the United States 
and Canada, of all democratic 
movements opposed to reactionary forces 
of the right and totalitarian domination 
of the Communist “left.” 


* . e, 


and Romolo 


cordingly. 


entente, 


labor 


Ix a radio speech on Feb. 20, Bernardo 
Ibanez said: 

“The price the Communists have os- 
tensibly set for their agreement to unity 
in the Chilean Confederation of Labor is 
my head and the head of a worthy and 
loyal labor Jeader, Albino Barra Villa- 
lobos. This is what they say in their 
newspapers, their speeches, their party 
resolutions. However, their true inner 
thoughts and the designs of their party 
are quite different. Their real price for 







































for trade unten relations 


with Latin America 


ty is the total submission of the trade 


inion movement to their orders and to» 


jalitarian methods, so as to be able to 


ise this movement solely and exe lusively 


or their political ends, such as, for 


nstance, the political and economi¢ 





gulation of the present Government 


and iis replacement by one that would 


submit to their dictation.... 


‘} maintain that within our labor 


unions we must lay aside all sectarian 
viewpoints, all the political 
“2 
nil St 
. No labor 
union can function effectively as a labor 


political 
problems which may destroy the 


‘ 


of the working class front... 


union if it is perverted into an instrue 
ment for the furtherance of the interests 
of any political party. 

“Although we realize that the split 
provoked by the Communist Party in 
the ranks of the Chilean Confederation 
of Labor will temporarily cause serious 
damages to the workers themselves, we, 
who are not responsible for this split, 
shall, nevertheless, face its consequences 
with firmness and determination. Up to 
the very Jast minute we have done the 
utmost to preserve the unity of our or- 
ganization at its top levels as well as 
amidst its rank and file. 

“Henceforth, we shall consider our- 
selves no longer bound by any link of 
solidarity with the Communist fraction 
which was formerly in the CTCH. Let 
the Communists continue with their 
political strikes intended solely to sere 
the interests of their party.” 

At the meeting of the National Execu- 
tive Committe of the Confederation in 
Santiago on February 22, the Communist 
members of the Committee were replaced 
with the following: Isidoro Goday, gen- 
eval secretary of the Bakery Workers’ 
National Union; Nazario Salinas, general 
secretary of the Welfare Workers and 
Employees National Union; Dionisio 
Cérda, national secretary of the Wood- 
workers Federation; Jorge Diaz, general 
secretary of the National Federation of 
Maritime and Port workers; Emiliano 
Soto, general secretary of the Railroad 
workers and employees union; Blanca 
Garcia, of the textile workers; Raul 
president of the Sindicato Im- 
yar of metal workers, and Luis Varela, 
well known leader of the miners’ union, 
It was decided to call a national Con- 
CTCH for April 28, in* 


Crellana, 


vention of the 


Sant ago. 











Bochs in Review 








What Form of Collectivism? 


Review by DANIEL EASTMAN 


EUROPE IN REVOLUTION. By Johi 


Scott. Houghton Miff ( Bosit 
$3.00 
Tus book touche 7) aln evel 
important yntempor poitical p 
lem, in order to show that co t n 
Is CI pil up fron 
There are ‘excur ! ( ie | ( 
of the European revolutionar é 
ment; there 1s a section devoted to eye 
witness report of the war year in 


Weandinavia; there are chapters out- 
lining the road to peace, the political 
future of Britain,, America’s foreign 
Aside from continual 
thesis, the 
inevitability of collectivism, the book 
seems confused, disorganized, and super- 
ficial. Many of the author’s statements 
are highly questionable; among others, 
his repeated assertions without proof 
that local European Communist parties 
have practically no 
Moscow. 


policy, etc., etc. 
reiteration of the main 


connection with 


The book seems to have been written 
to convince the average, middle-class 
American that the world is going col- 
lectivist and there is nothing he can do 
about it. 
purpose. 


Perhaps this is a worthwhile 
Scott manages, however, to 
make the collective revolution seem so 
unpleasant that he defeats his own pur- 
pose. He does this in part by inter- 
preting every kind of social and eco 
nomic catastrophe as a progressive step 
on the road to inevitable collectivism 
In one chapter he cites 
as a step toward collectivism the dis- 
appearance of money economy from 
Germany during the war, so that people 
were obliged to spend five hours barter- 
ing for what previously they could have 
bought for cash in ten minutes. He sees 
another potential advance in the fact 
that housing in Finland during the 
war became so short that troops were 
quartered on private families, and by 
government regulation everyone was 
limited to one room per person. He even 
manages to see the germ of new and 
better labor relations in the enslavement 
and transportation of hundreds of thou- 
sands of laborers from occupied coun- 
tries by the Nazis. Mr. Scott belongs 
quite definitely to the hair-shirt school 
of social whom the 
worse things are the better they will be. 
His readers, however, probably won’t 


reformers for 


share his enthusiasm. 
Scott also succeeds in 
collective 


making the 

intolerable 
by identifying it with Soviet Russia. 
This identificattion leads him into some 
rather weird arguments: “Dissenters,” 
he admits, “may say, and with some 
reason (!), that the Soviet Union, though 
Socialist in name, actually grinds down 
its people much more ruthlessly than did 
many prewar European capitalist de- 


revolution seem 


mocracies. Other dissenters can per 
haps prove (!) that the Soviet Union 
has undergone changes that can only be 
characterized as the betrayal of the 
ideals of Socialism.” Nevertheless, we 
must accept Soviet Russia because “the 
fact remains that its prestige among 
scores of millions of common people in 
Europe is very high.” 

If Scott expects Americans, even mid- 
dle-class Americans, to accept Russia as 
a and Communism as the world’s great 
hope merely because it has succeeded in 


hoodwinking scores of millions of Euro 











peans, he is barking up the wrong tre 
That won't go. Not even if Russia 

ms Scott avers, a almost nvincible 
military powe1 backed by something 
that he calls a Three-Dimensional For- 
eign Policy. Even S recogniz else 
wher tnat “many Americans do not 
like the GPU, Collectivization, t 
Imperialism, Communism But he be- 
lieves. “most of these dislikes are the 


result of misund 





standing of what? 


10 


with approval 


book is 


Ss so anxious to make the col- 


The real difficultye with Scott’ 
ctive revolution seem inevitable that 


eglects to make it seem even bear- 


a} Inevitability is am uninspiring 
ar¢ t. What seems important now 

not to lie down and accept an inevi- 
table collectivism on the Soviet model, 
but to stand up and fight for demo- 
cratic and human values. Mr. Scotz 
ought to re-read the quotation from 


George Washington on the monument 
in Washington Square: 

“Let us raise the standard to which 
the wise and the honest can repair. The 
event is in the hand of God.” That, too, 
was said about a revolution. 





Delights and Agonies of a Boy Sail L 


Review by MARGARET L. WILEY 


NEW CHUM. By John Masefield. 268 
York: The Macmillan 


( ompanry. $2.50. 


pages. Vew 


Two years ago John Masefield pub- 
lished 
(Between One and Six Years), in which, 
among othe, early recollections, he in- 
cluded his first adventure on water. At 
the age of three he had launched out 


narrative poem, Wonderings 


into a dangerous mill stream, from which 

two men rescued him. 

“Life, looking on her lamb, post- 
poned the slaughtez 

And stamped within my soul delight 


in water.’ 
Now he has written New Chum, in 
simple prose with overtones of poetry, 
in order to document the “delight in 


water” which he knew in his first months 
aboard an English training ship when 
he was thirteen. 


Once the reader has put down the 





Up the Dark Alley 


Review by HARRY 


SEVEN TIMES THE LEADING MAN. 
A novel. By Egon Hostovsky. L. B. 
Fischer Corp. 251 pp. $2.75. 


Like Odon von Horvath, author of the 
now famous Age of the Fish, Egon 
Hostovsky, the Czech impressionist and 
symbolist, creates from the ruins of a 
prewar battered political world the meta- 
physical overtones of personal, though 
non-private, maledictions of modern man. 
A satirist, he disinters the inner man’s 
public ego, with bitter parallels of iden- 
tity and social confusions, and serves 
up a powerful literary stimulant. One 
emerges from this Walpurgisnacht of 
the Tomorrow morning of the Conscience 
with quite a head. Hostovsky’s potent 
distillations, almost rarifying for simple 
acceptance with his seven diverse char- 
acters in search of history, are on the 
Shuttling like 
a montage séquence between New York 


same level of suspension. 


and prewar Prague, the minor story 
opens with the announced death ‘of lit- 
erateur, Joseph Kavalsky, dandy of life 
and letters, a recent pursuer of Kafkian- 
Nietzschean effects. Here are all the 
elementary drives, distortions, the para- 
phernalia of the mystique embracing 
Kavalsky and the seven associates who 
spin round him like so many tops and 
psychological contrivances. 

The characters are first met in a 
Prague night-club, seeking authority and 
personal integration though the medium 
of Kavalsky, a supreme egotist, repre- 
senting drive and culture; a philosophical 
latrine attendant who contributes the 
thesis—suicide; Jaroslav, the first per- 
son singular, a critic, who proposes to 
write an appreciation of the genius of 
Kavalsky but finds himself coerced in- 
stead toward the fascist ideal; there is 
sadistic and lecherous Irena, part-time 
mistress of Kavalsky, and no less mud- 
died than the rest; the actor, Hrubin, 
who has missed the main chance; a doc- 
tor, and some other professionals; as 
well as Mrs. Kavalsky who, apparently, 
just like Kavalsky’s sister, must wait for 
all the evils of history to unfold before 
her, morbidly noting Kavalsky’s growing 
disinterest in the minor role of the lit- 
erary personality as he searches through 
his distortions for a streamlined verdict 
of history. 

The symbolism has its orgiastic pano- 
ramas, as the fall from political and 
literary grace, exemplified by bouts of 
sex and drinking, dulls the sensibilities 
—presenting Irena in a rather lewd, 
Wagnerian role. Kavalsky, in one of his 
summaries before he embarks on his 


great man theory, says: 


“I am dying of ennui. Ennui drowns 
our lives; tragedies no longer 





us and comedies no longer amuse... 
“Could you consent to see other people 
here . . . maybe foreigners ... to see 
our native tongue die out slowly ... 


P ” 


to... .” And Jaroslav who only hoped 


ROSKOLENKO 


to write a book about the master, ten- 
tatively accepts the new role of treason. 


The Brotherhood of the New Order! 
Here are the cultured minds of Europe 
sitting at a bull-session, preparing for 
the krieg in the west; novelists, scien- 
tists,, naturalists, historians and sociol- 
ogists, being pepped up for the new fu- 
ture. When the metaphysical wrappings 
and the gilt come off, only the brown- 
shirt emerges. Some of the elite are 
frightened off, notwithstanding their own 
past though unconscious contributions 
as apostles of the new creed. Kavalsky 
and Jaroslav can’t take it and get beaten 
for their betrayal. Despite a breakdown 
and a reaction, Kavalsky writes an ob- 
scurantist novel, somewhat within the 
scope of the new order, symbolically 
enough at the time of the Sudetenland 
crisis. The theme is timely: fire and 
death. Now the brown-shirts are march- 
ing, and the perverse picture of Europe 
is snapped! Kavalsky thinks he is not 
good enough for the new future—too 
weak to accept the means toward the 
end; a faceted illustration of the Celines, 
Hamsuns, Pounds—in the endless lists of 
the apostates. What did they really love? 
Efficiency! Obscurantism!  Self-glory! 
The regimented mass! Mrs. Kavalsky 
and his sister escape, as does his would- 
be biographer, Jaroslav, the rot of illumi- 
nations under the heading of the fascist 
ideal. The latrine attendant now wields 
power; the renegades arrive; the govern- 
ment changes color, shirt and political 
identity; even the comic actor, Hrubin, 
finds his main chance and goes over. 
There is only occupation, a future for 
the renegades working through the Ger- 
man Legation, and the closed sky for the 
rest. Irena tries informing in order to 
hold on_to muddled Kavalsky, and then 
in the fantasy of madness, nude she 
imagines herself embracing him on the 
public streets and is packed off to the 
madhouse. One German politely informs 
a cultured Frenchman that the role of 
France in the new order will be that 
of “a colossal brothel.” The novel ends 
with a recollection of Benda’s “Treason 
of the Intellectuals,” summarizing this 
remarkable novel of disillusionment, 
death, and social betrayal. 
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book, he looks at the title as symboli> 
of the strange language to be foun 
within. The book abounds in sea terp, 
which it would be sacrilege to seek ina 
dictionary. They add a strangeness and 
charm to the narrative which js ee, 
niscent of stories we heard read aloy 
in childhood, not knowing the prepiy 
meaning of all the : 
1 


words but 


Deing 


rushed along by the narrative. Here gyi 





there the context gives us cl 


lay we shall meet these words 


*S, and ong 
< again a 
understand them. 

In Wonde) mgs, Masefield ca tured th 
vivid and disjointed memories /ef +, 
young child and wove them into a narr. 
tive poem. In New Chum he has Se i20 


upon the delights and fears and agonix 





of a thirteen-year-old and gives they 
to us with the insight of a mature poy. 
As the new chum approaches his ghiy 
for the first time. he chants to -himss 
joyfully the list of strange and wonder. 
ful articles in his sea chest. Once » 
board, he is swept into the bewilderiny 
and exciting maelstrom of orders, sy 
drills, hanging of hammocks, mew 
swabs, navigation, metereology, etc, “4 
shrill whistle blew, and someone shouted 
‘yow, yow,’ or ‘how, YOW,’ or ‘YOW 
yow-yow.’ How was I to know whi 
yow meant? How was I to yow unl 
I could see my shipmates howing?” Py 
the first few weeks his life consisted of 
the usual hazing given new chums, pun. 
tuated by the joys of going aloft, o 
becoming an expert staunchion polisher, 
and of awakening frequently to the shez 
“delight in water” which was to folly 
him all his days. The confusion layerei 
with delight which characterizes th 
world of most thirteen year olds wa 
heightened by his life on board ship. 


“T find, that I have not been able to 
tell the effect which the ship made upa 
me. It was profound; it was translation 
to another world utterly unlike anything 
before known, read of, or imagined. | 
had been plucked up by the roots ani 
pitched endways, to strike root or die; 
now the roots were trying to catch some 
thing.” 


Any man who has apprenticed to th ¢ 
sea or any landdlubber who has only § 
longed for it can enjoy this book without 
knowing that its author is the Pot 
Laureate of England. It is the inherent! 
poetry of the sea and ships which coms 
over to one, uncluttered by purple pa 
sages. 

“Sometimes, as I sat aloft in the cro 
tees in those early days, I thought how 
marvellous it was, to have this ever 
changing miracle about me, with moult 
tains, smoky, glittering cities, the clam 
of hammers, the roar and hoot of sirens; 
the miles of dicks, the ships and & 
tendant ships, all there for me, seemingly 
only noticed by me, everybody else 
seemed to be used to it by this time, * 
to have other things to do.” 


The young Masefield’s roving sens 
took in the sordid and brutal along wit! 
the beautiful. He saw men who riskel 
their lives in a long voyage come ashore 
to be fleeced by “maggots of corruption 
He was appalled by living conditions 
ships he visited in the harbor. “I 
seen many dogs and many pigs better 
housed, for the keepers of the pigs and 
dogs liked their beasts to lie dry, #™ 
provided bedding for them.” To #8 
part of sea life he could never belong, 
though he was caught forever by # 
poetry. 


Characteristic of “the violent 
“eternal” decisions of early adolescen 
was Masefield’s refusal to J a grow 
of his shipmates in reading Shakespear 
on Sunday afternoons. “I felt that s 
that kind of life was over for me, ¥* 
But the lad who 
ghost stories to his mates at night om 
sure i 


to whom a chance copy of 7reas 


toid 





not. to be for me.” 


— sined fors 
land gave ecstatic joy was dest! ied 3 2 
was alway? 


smell df 


life of poetry—poetry which 
within sight and sound and 
the sea. 
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From TOMMIE WISWELL 
To the Editor: 


] HAVE enjoyed The New Leader for 
years, and the Home Front column in 
particular, but once in a great while I 
yead something in it which makes me 
mad. This time it is your unholy alli- 
ance with, of all people, the Pope. 

I hardly need say that I am opposed 
to Stalinism, but for the Soviet people, 
and opposed to the Catholic hierarchy, 
but for the Catholic workers. That, I 
believe, was always your stand too (and 
of all intelligent Socialists) until you 
allowed yourself to be taken in by mere 
words—words belied by actions taking 
place as your lines were being written. 

Just a short while after the Pope 
made his hypocritical address, we find 
his favorite Cardinal feasting and chum- 
ming with Franco’s Fascists. I wonder 
how the brave Catholic workers who 
died fighting these same butchers felt 
about that. The Spellman incident is 
important on.y because it symbolizes the 
attitude of the Catholic Church (yester- 
day, today and tomorrow). It will throw 
a few crumbs (in the form of words) 
to the workers and then act in concert 
with the worst reactionaries (polite 
word for Fascists). I would not even 
put it past the Catholic Church to make 
a deal with Stalin, ic it suited their 
purposes—in fact, I predict just such a 
pact will eventually be made. 

I realize, as that we 
allies in the fight agai: st Stalinism and 
those allies will not be 
found in Vatican City. Rather, they 


Enemy —— 
To the Editor: 


From ARTHUR FREUD 


you do, need 


Fascism, but 


ly your article “The Pope and I,” I am 
in full agreement with you about Stalin's 
speech. It reminded me so much of Hitler 
all over, relying on a strong army. True, 
the Pope’s speech was so much in con- 
trast, full of humanity and all the fine 
words that go with it. But you see, the 
Pope is only getting back from a lost 
position, just 
in this 
world. 


finding his hearings again 


“new victorious democratic” 


He has a hard time to switch 
over, to make the world forget his sup- 
port and alliance with Fascists in Italy, 
Slovenia, Rumania, other 


Austria, and 


countries. 

You mention only Spain; but do not 

let us forget that Tiso in Slovenia, An- 

tonesco in Rumania, Papen in Germany, 

received the highest Papal Decorations 
From ALEXANDER ROSS 

To the Kaditor: 


D:. BOHN’'S article stressed the hu- 
manitarian influence exercised by the 
Catholie Church in a world in which to- 
talitarianism and the worship of ruthless 
Strength are still menacing the demo- 
fratic nations. In this sense the Vatican 
may be considered an ally of the democ- 
Tacles which are now, in fact, engaged 
Ma bitter struggle against authoritari- 
ism in many parts of the globe. 
The underestimation of the influence 
be teligion has been a mistake, of which 
liberals and Socialists have often been 
Bullty, Deliberately shutting our eyes 
- fact that the influence the church 
YS over large masses in all nations, 
amounts to disregarding a social force 
‘f supreme importance. Moreover, un- 
eo stress and misery, in the 
and lig for daily bread, for peace 
the “ti which still seem far off, 
to — of religious solace is bound 
his ~~ a hundredfold. 
e that the Vatican has not car- 
™ a consistent democratic poliey 
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will be found in the peoples of India, 
China, Japan, Europe and wherever men 
are fighting for freedom and progress, 
All through history the Catholic Church 
(but not Catholic individuals) has been 
against progress and liberalism. (I was 
at the FEPC rally in Madison Square 
Garden, and the Catholic Church was 
conspicuous by its absence.) Don’t for- 
get, too, that they are the sworn enemies 
of Socialism, by their own words. 

We must not let our hatred of Sta- 
linism push us into company just as 
reactionary. The Catholic dictators in 
Spain, Portugal and Argentine are as 
bad, if not worse, than the Stalin 
regime. When the Pope couples his 
pious words with denuciations of these 
countries’ rulers, I will have a little 
more faith in his liberal attitude. Only 
when an outraged world has tumbled 
them from their seats of power will he 
dare to raise his voice—and then, only 
to try and ingratiate himself with the 
new party in power. 

Let's not kid ourselves. Lei’s realize 
that the hierarchy is the enemy of So- 
cialism and the friend of reactionaries, 
monarchists, and Fascists. With such 
forces we cannot compromise or unite. 
Instead, let’s get after the intelligent 
and liberal Catholic with the message 
of Socialism. To do that, we do not have 
to kiss the hand of the Pope. 

This poor old world sorely needs the 
tonic of democratic Socialism to cure 
iis many ills—let’s not confuse the issue 
by suggesting the alliance of contrary 
forces. Rather, let us go to all workers 

Protestant, Catholic Jew—with 
the message of organization and action, 


and 


in the midst of their Fascist activities. 
Do not let us forget that Dollfuss built 
the “Christliche Staat” 
the Quadragesimo Anno issued by Pope 
Pius XI., and backed it up by militant 
clerical troups (Heimwehr) which finally 


new based on 


led to the bloodshed against the Social- 
ists in Austria and the establishment of 
a complete totalitarian government of 
Schuschnigg. And it was the Pope’s rep- 
resentative in Austria, Cardinal Innitzer, 
who in 1938 advised the people to vote 
signing off with 
(I am an Austrian.) 

the Catholie 
Church behaves—if given the power! 


“ja” for the Anschluss 
“Heil Hitler.” 
how political 


This is 
against na- 
Russia—but as a 
Socialist 1 would not accept the Pope as 
an ally. We allied ourselves with Russia 


I am all for a crusade 


tionalistic-aggressive 


(nolens volens) in this war to get rid of 
one aggressor—only to see another com- 
ing up; and I am afraid the same would 
happen in accepting the help of the 
political church. 


everywhere. It pursues its own objec- 
tives, and its diplomacy, which through- 
been second 
to none, has recently maneuvered with 


out a thousand years has 


Fascists in Italy, Spain, and Argentina, 
while in France it took a determined 
stand against Nazism. If today the Vat- 
ican takes the same unflinching stand 
against Communist totalitarianism in 
Catholic countries, it must be considered 
an ally of the democracies, at least for 
the part of the way now before us. This 
is not a time when a strong ally can be 
rejected for abstract reasons or because 
of differences on parochial schools, birth 
control, ete. 

Even more important is the fact that, 
though the Vatican may sometimes re- 
veal its authoritarianism, and reaction- 
ary tendencies, it has never been totali- 
tarian. And what threatens us today is 
not reaction, but totalitarianism. For a 
certain period, here and there, the Vat- 
ican may be forced to tolerate Fascists, 
but it can never lose sight of the fact 
that totalitarianism is intrinsically op- 
posed to the international authority of 
every religion. As long as the Vatican 
persists in this attitude, it helps the 
cause of democracy. 


Why Jews Should Go to Palestine 


From M. LESOURD and CARL HERMAN VOSS 


Dwectors, American Christian Palestine Committee 


E. P. in his letter to The New Leader 
(January 26, 1946) Misquoted Dr. Joseph 
Schwartz and demonstrated lack of 
knowledge both as to the situation of 
the Jews in Europe and conditions in 
Palestine. 

1—Dr. Joseph Schwartz testified 
before the hearings of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Committee of Inquiry (January 7, 
1946) that about 600,000 (not 650,000) 
would like to go to Palestine. 


2—E. P. again misquoted Dr. Schwartz 
when he says: “In Dr. Schwartz’s own 
statement we read that of 350,000 Jews, 
75,000 desire to go to Palestine (less than 
25 percent).” Dr. Schwartz did not say 
75,000 but stated that “at least 75 per- 
cent, if not more would wish to go to 
Palestine now.” This means over 250,000! 

3—The correct figures, in accordance 
with Dr. Schwartz’s statement, look like 
this: 

















Rumania 262,500 
Hungary 75,000 
Poland 230,000 
|, aT . 100,000 
Sweden (refugees) 12,000 
Switzerland (refugees) ............ 38,000 
Ttaly and Balkans ccccccsssosccessesen 75,000 
Slovakia 15,000 

Total: 807,500 


To these should be added about 50,000 
to 100,000 displaced Jewish persons who 
live in Western Europe, but, in the words 
of the Preliminary Memorandum which 
Dr. Schwartz submitted to the Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry, “whose 
ultimate solution will have to be sought 
primarily through emigration.” The 
number of those Jews in Europe who 
need to emigrate to Palestine will there- 
fore amount to 850,000 to 900,000. 

4—E. P. the fact that the 
Jews in Germany wish to emigrate to 


mentions 


the United States and concludes “given 
a chance the majority would come to the 
States.” He overlooked only a “minor” 
problem: the United States quota laws. 
Among the displaced Jews in Germany 
are about 60,000 Polish Jews and about 


10,000 Hungarian Jews. The United 
Siates immigration quota for Poland 


amounts to 6,524 persons yearly and for 
Hungary to 800 yearly. This means that 
even if all of the visas under the Polish 
und Hungarian quota were given to the 


displaced Jews in German camps, it 
would take ten to twelve years. before 
the 70,000 Polish and Hungarian Jews 
could be brought to the United States. 

5—The potential reservoir for Jewish 
immigration to Palestine is not limited 
to the 850-900,000 persons in Europe who 
seek admittance to Palestine. For them 
this is a pressing necessity. There are 


“ about 750,000 Jews in North Africa and 


in the Middle East and some of them 
wish to enter Palestine. But even the 
figure of 850-900,000 Jews from Europe 
would serve to “upset” all calculations of 
E. P. about the number of Jews and 
Arabs in Palestine. 

6—If 850,000 Jews come into Palestine 
in the next five years, the Jewish popul® 
tion in 1951 will amount to about 1,550,- 
000 (600,000 for the present population, 
plus 850,000 immigration and 100,000 na- 
tural increases), while the non-Jewish 
population will amount to 1,265,000 
(1,100,000 for the present population, 
plus 165,000 natura! growth). The Jewish 
majority will come to some 300,000 and 
not 70,000. 

7—The natural increase of the popula- 
tion in Palestine is not one percent a 
year for the Jews and two percent for 
the Arabs, as E. P. maintains, but about 
two percent for the Jews and three per- 
cent for the Arabs. (In exact figures: 
1943—-Jews, 2.1 percent, non-Jews, 3.2 
percent; 1944—Jews, 2.3 percent, non- 
Jews, 3.4 percent. The natural: growth 
of the Arabs is therefore not twice as 
high as that of the Jews but only about 
50 percent higher. 


One may, of course, venture to esti- 
mate that after a generation or two th 
number of Jews and non-Jews in Pales- 
tine (after a Jewish immigration of 850,- 
000) may equalize itself as a result of 
the higher fertility of the Arabs. But 
all such long-range estimates are of no 
practical use since the Arabs are likely, 
as in the case of other people, to reduce 
their fertility with continued economic 
development and urbanization. 

We believe that it is a Christian duty 
of every progressive-thinking American 
to see that justice be done to the million 
and a half Jews in Europe who have 
nowhere to lay their heads and the ma- 
jority of whom face the prospect of 
building their homes over the unmarked 


graves of their loved ones. 
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Strong Lies About Poland 


From an American Lieutenant who 
was captured in Italy, taken to a POW 
German camp in Poland, “liberated” by 
the Russians, twice escaped from the 
Russians, hitch-hiked across Poland, and 
was repatriated from Odessa in an ex- 


change of war prisoners; Name withheld. 


To the Editor: 


I HAVE just read your open letter on 
Poland in The New Leader, and I should 
like to offer my congratulations. 

Although I did not see Miss Strong 
personally, I was in when she 
was, and several of my acquaintances 
met her in Lodz. From their description 
it sounded like the usual conducted tour 
—she was in Lodz, I believe, to view the 
scene of some German atrocities. 

In any case, as I told you last spring, 
I traveled across Poland evading and 
avoiding the Russians—from Posen to 
Lublin on my own. I encountered Poles 
of every class and description, the big 
majority being peasants or city laborers. 
I walked with them on the highways, 
rode with them on trucks and refugee 
trains, lived with them on their farms 
and in their city homes. Many of them 
I found to be extremely leftist in their 
political and economic views: among the 
people with whom I lived were officials 
and employees of the Lublin government 
~—some of them were Jews—and labor 


Poland 


3ut 1 never met a Pole who did 
the met a 
Pole who could not recite a list of crimes 
committed by the Russians, ranging from 
mass murder through rape to looting, 
who did not think that the Russians were 
responsible for the failure of Bor’s War- 
hold the 
Russians to be the equal of the Germans 
in brutality and savagery. 

In short, Miss Strong is not only writ- 
ing a “slanted” propaganda story—she 
is writing a direct and damnable lie. I 
hope you will pardon my speaking so 
strongly, but I feel that to write any- 
thing but the plain truth about Poland 
is a miserable and heartless labor which 
no decent person would undertake. 


leaders. 


not hate Russians. I never 


saw rising, and who did not 


OUR READERS TELL US 


From ANDREW W. GREEN 
To the Editor: 


I ENCLOSE $6 for subscriptions for 
two of my friends. 

You are very courageous in publishin 
your journal; you have a further dut 
of making yourself known to those who 
do not yet know The New Leader. 

The excellence of your work in the 
past year has been shown by its fre- 
quent quotation in such journals as 
Time. 

For your ever-increasing success! 

Washington, D. C. 
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Fine ine Actor 


Paes 





Walter Huston is the star of “Apple of his Eye,” 





now at the 


Biltmore Theatre. 





“THREE STRANGERS" 
BEGINS 3rd WEEK AT 
STRAND THEATRE 


“Three Strangers,” Warner Bros.’ 


suspense film starring Sydney 
Greenstreet, Geraldine Fitzgerald 
and Peter Lorre, began its 3rd 


week today, Saturday, March 9th, | 


ward G,. 
nett, 
Criterion 
fourth week. 





‘4th WEEK FOR "SCARLET 
STREET" AT CRITERION 


“Scarlet Street,” starring Ed- 
Robinson and Joan Ben- 
currently showing at Loew’s 


Theatre, is now in its 


Featured in the supporting cast 


at the New York Strand Theatre are Dan Duryea, Margaret Lind- 
The accompanying “in person” | 52Y: Rosalind Ivan and Samuel S. 
show at the Strand is headed by | Hinds. ; 
Warner film star Jack Carson with \ new edition of the News of 
the cast of hi radio program, | the Day and selected short subjects 
which features Arthur Treacher | Complete the hold-over screen pro- 
and gagster Tugwell. ; Sram 
Art Mooney and his Orchestra ——— ——— 
also are featured with Carson on | |i} 
the stage at the Strand iil 


“SARATOGA TRUNK" 
CONTINUES LONG RUN 


“Saratoga Trunk,” Gary Cooper 


Ingrid Bergman starred at the }| 
Hollywood Theatre now in its 16th, 
week, has played to 583,364 people | | 
which is just 3,000 short of the | 
number of admission to “Rhapsody | |} 
in Blue” which ran 22 weeks at the | |} 
same theatre. 1 Hi 
Warners’ “Saratoga Trunk” from | |) 
the best seller by Edna Ferber is | ||| 
a Hal B. Wallis production directed || 
by Sam Wood. | 


‘The Angel h asaque 7 ii} 
vader his wing... and i 
a Blonde on his mind! } 


GEORGE RAFT 
CLAIRE TREVOR 


MANHATTAN 
ALHAMBRA 
COLISEUM 
Bist STREET 
Béth STREET 
58th STREET 
HAMILTON 
125th STREET 
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UNENDED WAR 
“TRUCKLINE CAFE.” By Mazx- 
well Anderson. Directed by Har- 
old Clurman. Set by Boris Aron- 
son. Presented by Harold Clur- 
man and Elia Kazan in associa- 
tion wiht The Playwrights’ Com- 
pany. At the Belasco Theatre. 
On the side-lines of the United 
States —~as in Carl Sandburg’s 
poem “Santa Fé Trail’; as in the 
eafé along the Los Angeles-San 
Francisco truck, road that is the 
locale of Maxwell Anderson’s new 
play—one may expect a rapid view 
of many passing persons. The folks 
of the land; the things on their 
mind. Old Kip and his wife Min, 
owners of the road-side luncheon 
and cabins, keep contrasting their 
ocean-view spot with their — old 
home amid the mountains of Idaho; 
but the customers that keep mov- 
ing in and out (there are 31 char- 


acters in the play) seem still 
mainly occupied with the recent 
war. 

The war has laid heavy hands 


upon almost all. There’s Tory, who 
two-timed her man while he was 
away; now he’s back and checking 
up on her. Anne didn’t blow up 
until she thought her Mort was 
dead; now he is back, and she has 
run from her memories of the in- 
between. Evvie and her husband 
are still in love—he calls her from 
Hawaii; but his absence in the war 
has lef ttheir five-year-old a com- 
pletely undisciplined brat. Wing 
Commander Hern (suavely played 
by David Manners) lost his family 
when a bomb blasted his house off 
its hill. One of the truck drivers 
came home from his airplane to a 
divorce. One lad takes his yo-yo 
and his “Saipan stomach” for a 
daily walk. When the returned 
soldier’s bullets pour into his wife, 
in the cabin of her unfaithfulness, 
there is an anguished cry: 
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His Clarinet and Orchestra 


PARAMOUNT _ “icvisht Feature 


the war’s ended, why 
al This cry finds 
around the world. 

| These glimpses of tortured linev, 


doesn’t 
echo 


|however, Maxwell Anderson does 
not knit into a coherent picture 
'of post-war life. Each torn set of | 


souls is also torn 
soldier, wishing he could recall his 
dead wife, has a spell of hysterical 
(excellently put over 


BOB ‘HOPE 


apart. 


emoti on 
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“When | by Henry Travers as a 
it ‘cynic, Joan Carroll as 
all | waif who finds hope for a new life 

lat St. Mary’s, William Gargan as 
| her father, Martha Slee 
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Marion Brando), Anne, it is true, 
applies the lesson to her own life, 
and goes back to Mort. But the 
application is too pat, external; it 
commands no deep sympathy. Nor 
does all the good “bit” acting—all 
affords—quicken us to 
deeper emotion. Ralph Theadore 
and June Walker are a pleasant 
pair as the proprietors; Virginia 
Gilmore is adequate; Richard 
Waring more than so, as the main 
couple uncoupled by the strains of 
But handling the big cast 
is too much for the director—they 
often group inanely while one or 
two talk—as handling the many 
facets of the theme proves too 
much for the playwright. There 
are, however, many amusing and 
some exciting incidents, discon- 
nected but in themselves effective; 
and some sustaining lines—‘An 
optimist, today, is one who thinks 


that the future is uncertain.” 
There is enough in “Truckline 
Cafe” to recall Sandburg’s poem, 


and to think, as you sit there, “the 
(post-war) United States goes by.” 
i At 


“BELLS OF ‘OF ST. MARY'S” 
AT RKO ALBEE 


The first showing in Greater 
New York of Leo McCarey’s “Bells 
of St. Mary’s,” starring Bing Cros- 
by and Ingrid Bergman, following 
its record-breakir» run at the Mu- 
sic Hall, is now at the RKO Albee 
Theatre, Brooklyn. This will be the 
only New York showing of the film. 

Bing Crosby portrays the same 
characterfi that of Father O’Mal- 
ley, that he played with success in 
“Going My Way,” and Ingrid Berg- 
man has the role of Sister Bene- 
dict, the Sister Superior of a paro- 
chial school. The supporting cast 
of “Bells of St. Mary’s” is headed 
wealthy 
a neglected 


per as her 
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AT LOEW'S STATE 

Guy Kibbee, comedy sta 
stage and screen, headlines { 
stage show now at Loew's Sy 
Theatre. Dorothy Claire, Wj 
new singing starlet, and Ross 
La Pierre, comics, recently & 
tured in the Diamond Horeshe 
Latin Quarter shows, share { 
honors with Kibbee. 


inter 





Other acts on the vaudeville “JEL 
include The Chesterfields, acroh 
stars of Irving Berlin’s “This| pre 


the Army”; The Five Grays, Ani 





ica’s favorite dancing family, Th 
Al Gordon’s comedy dog act. Bi shua 
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Claudette Colbert and George Brent 


i yells in “T y Is ver,” the new 
Who appear with Orson Wells in Tomorrow Is Forever, t 
eeastional film now in its 3rd week at the Winter Garden Theatre. 





lilekly to stir areaction of defense: 
| thoughts that the problem is com- 
plex, that conditions cannot be ex- 
pected to change overnight — as 
one character protests: “I didn’t 
invent the South!” In many Ne- 
| groes—as the timing of the ap- 
Wyemfwyp shrdlu shrdluo 


IMPROPAGANDA 


“JEB. od By Robert Ardrey. 
by Jo Mielz Staged 
presented by Herman Shumlin. 
At the Martin Beck Theatre. 


The sensitive staging of omega : 
d the good sacting o 
ie cise Be ‘ally Ossie Davis | | plause a, but havea 
as the Negro Jeb and Santos Or- \the bases of their resentmen 
tega as the well-meaning but weak | | against the whites. : 
white man—give stress to the} Passion is not the path to a bet- 
problem of the problem play, typi- | ter world. J.T. 3 
fied in “Jeb.” The play is sched-| 
uled to close before this comment “SAILOR TAKES A WIFE" 
appears ; the question is, why did| OPENS AT THE CAPITOL 
t open? ; | MGM introduces a new 
Despite its flaws—the mmMor! team in Robert Walker and June 
ter are caricatures; Jeb! ajjyson, who play a pair of newly- 
welf is too naively unaware of| 4. jn “The Sailor Takes a 
difficulties raised by his desire} wife” which is now a tthe Capitol 
a better, for “a white man’s, | Theatre. 
the play is a serious and on | Hume 
whole effective presentation of | 7 
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still by the ) ogg “sm al| Kaye and his orchestra, and Marie 
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S fers his popular audience partici- 


that this countr y has to face. pation feature, “So You Want to 
many then, its Jack of powe y? . eo Ws ” 
: Lead a Band. 


@ first place, like most Negro band include Billy Williams 
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“FALLEN ANGEL" IN 
FINAL WEEK AT ROXY 

The 20th Century-Fox film, 
“Fallen Angel,’ produced and di- 
rected by Otto Preminger, remains 
for a fourth and final week at the 
Roxy. 

The Roxy’s popular stage 
headed by Carmen Miranda, 
stays for the fir ial week. 
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ITALIAN UNDERGROUND 
“OPEN CITY.’ Italian film at the 

World Theatre. 

Before the guns ceasde firing, 
the cameras began shooting in 
Rome, as the underground Italians 
with German equipment began a 
record of their fight, grimly caught 
in “Open City,” drawing excited 
crowds at the World Theatre. So 
vivid, so realistic were the filmings 
that Italian citizens came rushing 
to drive out the new onslaught of 
the Nazis, as storm-troopers take 
a group of prisoners—for the film. 

Taken mainly with actual citi- 
zens that lived through the occu- 
pation, “Open City” has power; 
you know that you are watching 
reality as you see the Germans 
questionin, then torturing the cap- 
turde patriots. The printer, the 
priest, the little boys that watch 
in terror, yet do their share of 
message-bearing, even of bombing; 
the weaklings, who succumb to the 
varied tricky lures of the Nazis— 
all grow into strong and moving 
picture of sacrifice and martyrdom. 

The picture crowding film 
houses all through Italy. I am not 
sure how good a sign that is. For 
the picture—not intended for for- 
eign audiences—has one line the 
man making the English titles 
might wisely have left out. Com- 
plaining at the length of the war, 
one person exclaims: “We were in 
it two years ago. Then we thought 
it would be over soon.” This re- 
mark, accepted casually by those 
in the film, might dampen the 
ardor of United Nations spec- 
tators. For had the war ended 
“two years ago,” as they seemed 
to wish—Italy would have been 
jackal to a triumphant Germany, 
licking her chops for the bloody 
booty of the democratic world. 
Aparently this would have pleased 
the Italians as much as.the present 
outcome.—The film gives a picture 
of German ruthless brutality—but 
also a glimpse of another national 
selfishness—that we must not for- 
get. 7. 2 
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ZIEGFELD EXHIBIT AT 
CAPITOL THEATRE 

An exhibit of Ziegfeldiana, in- 
cluding pictures of famous stars 
and show girls of the Ziegfeld 
Follies, is now on display = the 
mezzanine floor of the Capito] 
Theatre. Thsi exhibit is being held 
in connection with the showing of 
MGM’s “Ziegfeld Follies of 1946,” 
Technicolor musical, coming to the 
Capitol following the current “The 

Sailor Takes a Wife.’ 

The exhibit, 
dreds of Ziegfeld stars and show 
girls, is from the famaus 
Davis Collection of The: 
Photographs. It has been 
for $5,000. 
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“SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY” 
AT THE ROXY THEATRE 

“Sentimental Journey,” new 20th 
Century-Fox film, had its world 
premiere at the Roxy Theatre last 
Wednesday. John Payne, Maureen 
O’Hara and William Bendix are 
starred. 

The new and elaborate 
show at the Roxy headlines 
Hartmans, world-famous 
satirists; Herb Shriner, comedy 
star of NBC, and Dick Brown, 
radio’s newest singing star. 

Featured in the cast with John 
Payne, Maureen O’Hara and Wil- 
litm Bendix are Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke, Glen Langan, Mischa Auer, 
Connie Marshall, Kurt Krueger, 
Trudy Marshall, Ruth Nelson, 
Dorothy Adams, Mary Gordon, 
Olive Blakeney and James Flavin. 

The newest March of Time sub- 
ject, “Report on Greece,” which 
meets the demand for an authori- 
tative story on the events in the 
Balkans shaping history today, 
completes the new Roxy screen 
program. 


“ROAD TO UTOPIA” BEGINS 
2nd WEEK AT PARAMOUNT 


“Road to Utopia” is now in its 
second week at the Paramount 
Theatre. The Crosby-Hope-Lamour 
film in its first week set new open- 
ing day, Saturday, week-end and 
first week, other than _ holiday, 
records. In order to accommodate 
crowds, th emanagement will con- 
tinue to open doors at 8:30 a. m., 
and on Saturday will open at 7:30 
a. m., on which day seven com- 
plete stage and screen shows will 
be presented, with showing of the 


stage 
The 
dance 
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me: re rae 








Jack Carsen heads “In Person” 
show at the Strand Theatre. 





featuring running to 4 a. m. 

With “Road to Utopia” is Benny 
Goodman and his orchestra in per- 
son, with Pat Henning, “atomic 
comic,” as an extra added attrac- 
tion. Others include Johnny Barnes, 
Mel Powell, Cozy Cole, Liza Mor- 
row, Art Lund, Lou McGarrity 
and Johnny White. 
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Protecting Democracy From 
The Fifth Column 


(Continued from Page Une) 
one of the editors of the magazine, Philip 


| 


Jaffe, was convicted in this case, it has 
long been a matter of common report 
in Washington that the real extent of 
the espionage activities was hushed up 
by powerful pro-Communist influer n 
the State Department. 

It appears equally certain that the 
same influences suppressed an American 
investigation as a companion to the 
espionage plot revealed by a Soviet Em- 
bassy attache in Ottawa. 

There has been a tremendous influx 
of Communists and fellow-travelers into 
the Stat. Department since the retire- 
Yhent of former Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull. Partly this has been the result 
of the lesser political competence of his 
successors, their greater pliability on 
matters of principle, their greater readi- 
ness to substitute appeasement for pol- 
icy. But equally responsible for the in- 
flux is the transfer of whole sections 
of the OSS and OWI to the State De- 
partment. It so happens that these sec- 
ions were heavily weighted by Commu- 
nists and sympathizers. They escaped 
the former rigorous screening practiced 
by State Department personnel directors 
by being blanketed into the Department 
by sections. 

The internal struggle in the State De 
partment between the new and old ele- 
ments has been going on at fever pitch 
for about a year. To date, the advan- 
tage has been entirely with the new ele- 
ments, supported and aided as they have 
been by the State Department’s 
of Appeasement, Undersecretary 
wcheson, 


Dean 
Dean 
Acheson’s role in the State 
Department has been all the more effec- 
tive because, as the chief administrative 
officer of the department, he has been 
the most efficient administrator the de- 
partment has known in a score of years. 
The man is extremely able; and by that 
token extremely dangerous to men in 
the department who are less complaisant 
about violations of the principles sup- 
ported by 


the American people and 





EEE 





enunciated by President Roosevelt in 
the Atlantic Charter and the lour Free- 
doms, and reiterated by Truman. 

But the discuss 


beyond the 


ions in Washington go 
consideration of the Com- 
munists and fellow-travelers who havea 
managed to get into important govern- 
ment posts. Some of the discussions are 
weighing the advisability of passing leg- 
islation to outlaw the existence in this 
country of foreign agents in the guise 
of political parties, committees or civic 
or fraternal organizations. This discus- 
sion is aimed at forcing the Communist 
Party and its satellite organizations in 
this country to do one of two things: 
Completely their ties with the 
Soviet Union and their propaganda activ- 
ities on its behalf; or 


sever 


be treated pre- 
cisely as the German-American 
was treated. 


Sund 
Although Rankin has no importance, 
it is nevertheless pertinent to note that 
his contribution to such discussions in 
Washington has been of the stupid na- 
ture expected of him. Rankin’s definition 
of Communism and Communists is on 
a par with Moscow’s definition of democ- 
racy and Democrats. It is fairly safe 
to forecast, however, that if, as, and 
when discussion reaches the stage of ac- 
tion, Rankin’s definitions will have little 


or no influence on the results, 
- >. . 


Box SCORE for Skeptics: Twenty-one 
press releases issued by OPA were re- 
ceived this week by the Washington 
Bureau of The New Leader. 
what they dealt with: 
price 


This is 
Announcing new 
increases—13, Announcing that 
present price levels will be maintained 
—7. Announcing 


suspension of price 


controls—1, General explanatory re- 


leases—5. None announee price decreases, 

Including last week’s totals, therefore, 
the recapitulation of OPA press releases 
shows: Price increases—24, Maintenance 
of present price levels—8. 
of price controls—1. 

Note to Chester Bowles: 
Chester, hold that line! 


Suspension 


Attaboy, 
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Free Trade Unions for Germany 


(Continued from VPage Six) 
their struggle. Many of them were 
involved in the movement to overthrow 
the Nazi regime that threw the Reich 
into such convulsions in July 1944. 

I spoke to people who were directly 
involved in that movement. I spoke to 
some who have had their nearest ones 
executed because of participation in the 
attempt to ovethrow the Nazi regime. 


* - * 


Tue very moment that the Hitler re- 
gime disappeared, they set to work to 
rebuild a democratic labor movement. I 
was very ‘glad to find old, experienced 
trade unionists, who had survived re- 
peated arrests, imprisonments and terms 
in concentration camps, hard at work 
at this task. What I saw confirmed my 
conviction that a bona-fide trade union 
movement can be a most decisive force 
in the denazification of Germany and in 
the rebuilding of German democracy. 

However bitter may be the feelings of 
the moment, at the remembrance of the 
dreadful atrocities committed by the 
Nazis, everyone understands that ulti- 
mately normal economic, social and po- 
litical life will have to be re-established 
in Germany—and re-established it must 
be on a sound democratic basis. I[ am 
thoroughly convinced that the best and 
most reliable forces for the democratic 
xeconstruction of Germany are to be 
found in the labor and Socialist elements 
who have proved their loyalty to democ- 
racy in the indomitable fight they have 
waged against totalitarianism through- 
out the past decade and a half. The work 
they are doing to rebuild their unions 
and labor groups is a most essential con- 
tribution to democracy and the peace of 
the world. 
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Unfortunately, the American occupa- 
tion authorities have been very slow in 
recognizing this crucial fact. In their 
inexperience and indifference, they have 
given little serious attention to the prob- 
lem and on occasion have even pers 
mitted themselves to be misled into ap- 
proving programs calculated to hamper 
the development of unionism or to mini- 
mize its role in German life. They have 
still not gotten around to supplying the 
slowly rising German labor organiza- 
tions with newsprint and other facilities 
for carrying on 
activities. 


essential democratic 
In the Russian zone, newsprint is be- 
ing provided to the trade unions but the 
Communists are getting more than the 
Socialists—at the ratio of five to one. 
In the American zone the trade unions 
and the Socialist elements are not get- 
ting the necessary facilities for educa- 
tional work in developing democracy 
However, policies are now being clari- 
fied, and some improvement is to be 
noted. Unions are being organized and 
district labor federations have been per- 
mitted by the This is a 


development, but it is not 


authorities. 
promising 
enough. 


Mur occupation authorities must not 
merely tolerate the efforts to rebuild 
a democratic labor movement in Ger- 
many; they must encourage and aid 
them. Organizational and educational 
activities, such as labor schools, must 
be assisted, and the older, more experi- 
enced workers enabled to get in touch 
with the youth so as to win them over 
to democratic ideals. If we are serious- 
ly concerned with the re-education of 
the German youth, what could be more 
important than that? 


The best hope for winning the youth 
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BROWDER WAS FRAMED by his 
comrades, he complains, who ousted him 
from the secretaryship of the CP, and 
resorted to slander, espionage, and char- 
acter assassination to discredit him, 
Earl made these accusations in a cirt- 
cular to party members, in which he 
charged that he was not permitted to 
defend his position before the party. He 
does ‘not admit that he ran the party 
in the same way during the years that 
he was Stalin’s trusted and glorified 
representative in America. 

“After 15 years as party spokesman, 
I was faced with the necessity to find 
private employment....” So he took to 
editing a bulletin of “Marxist analysis” 

for capitalists. Insisting that he is a 
loyal Communist, he asks only “for the 
right to be a rank-and-file member .. . 
and for the right to raise my voice in 
criticism.” When, Comrade Browder, did 
you permit any criticism when you were 
the boss of the CP? 

Browder’s circular letter to the mem- 
bers of the CP makes it clear that “all 
criticism has been silenced” in the party, 
and that “inner-party democracy has 
been destroyed.” Before him, Trotsky 
and many hundreds of former Bolshevik 
leaders made the same complaint—for- 
getting that Lenin himself began this 
process in 1920, when all opposition 
groups in the CPSU were dissolved. His 
predecessors—such as Jay Lovestone— 
were given no more opportunity to plead 
their case than Browder was given. He 
is merely the latest victim of the Bol- 
shevik totalitarianism which he helped 
to build. 

Earl should be deeply grateful to 
bourgeois democracy: in the USSR he 
would be summarily shot, or at least 
deprived of the possibility of earning 
a living except. in a slave labor camp. 

: ‘ ‘ 
WHAT IS BROWDERISM? 

Our esteemed contemporary, The Na- 
tion, phoned Earl Browder to ask, 
“What is Browderism?” They got no 
answer. They should have phoned The 
New Leader. Browderism is a concep- 
tion of what Communism is to which 
the editors of The Nation and New Re- 
public still hopefully cling: the idea that 
Communist Russia and the democratic 





away from the Nazi ideology lies in the 
labor, trade union and Socialist move- 
ments. I certainly hope that the labor 
movement of this country will encourage 
the Socialists and trade unions of Ger- 
many in their task of building democracy 
in that country and really destroying 
Nazism and everything that made Ger- 
many a threat to civilization. 


Was Framed, says Browder 


capitalist world (as well as labor ani 
management) are not in conflict. Evie 
dently Browder really believed that and 
refused to accept the Stalin-Duclo. 
Foster doctrine that capitalism is essen 
tially evil, aggressive, and imperialistic 

and plans the encirclement and con 
quest of Soviet Russia. Hence he is 
now a traitor in the eyes of all faithful 
Bolsheviks. Ah, well; within a few 
weeks the CP has lost the editor of th 
Daily Worker and its “beloved” sect 
tary; how many thousands of rank-and- 
file members have been lost, Foster wil 
not tell. 


Cartels and 
Free Enterprise 


(Continued from Page 8) 
loss of the American market for its om 
products. 

Cartel rule of external trade, whethe 
it is sanctioned or subsidized or not, it 
evitably extends to internal trade. Fo 
a cartel pattern to operate efficiently it 
the international realm, it must be based 
upon a system of national monopolies 0 
monopoly groups in industry. 

The stability which cartel advocate 
vaunt as the outcome of their proposals 
is an illusion, and a costly one. It ism 
attempt to gloss the facts of monopoly 
with an appearance of economic security 
and an aura of efficiency. If they welt 
actually efficient, there would be no need 
for cartels to fear competition as thes 
do. The fact remains that a cartelizel 
economy cannot provide the conditions 
of economic progress. It cannot offer 
access to the market and access to tel 
nology on a competitive basis. Any s* 
bility thus achieved is transitory and is 
gained at the price of genuine economt 
advancement. 

Fortunately for us, such private ms" 
ket domination is illegal under the Sher 
man Act as well as contrary to the co 
ditions of a free market upon which o 
economy depends for its advancemett 
which cal 
aside from 





Aside from the hidden taxes 
tels impose upon consumers, 
the dangerous influence which cartes 
have exercised upon national policies 
rf econom 
opportunity for fee enterprise, the necet 
sary framework for political democracy 


cartelization spells the end 


——- 
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Oversight or Foresight? 


HERE has thus far been a loud silence at the 
Nuremberg trial regarding two subjects which 
might have been expected to figure largely in 
the Soviet case against the delendants as instigators 
Rudolf Hess is one of these de- 
It was charged during the Soviet “treason 


of aggressive war. 
fendants. 
and sabotage” trials that Trotsky met Hess in order 
axe concert schemes for the dismemberment of the 
Soviet Union. All sorts of other allegations about the 
complicity of German officials in the alleged Trotskyist 
enterprises of murder. sabotage and espionage were 
made 

Why hasn’t the Soviet prosecutor General Budenko, 
taken this opportunity to throw a little more light on 
“confes- 


the subject? Is it because the framing of 


sions is not so easy when a trial is held under inter- 
national auspices? 

And what about the grim massacre of thousands of 
Polish officers in the Katyn Forest, near Smolensk? 
There has apparently been no effort to investigate this 
question at Nuremberg. The Soviet Government pro- 
fessed such a sense of outrage (or was it guilt?) when 
the Polish Government asked for au impartial investi- 
gation of this slaughter that it broke off relations with 
the Polish Government-in-Exile 


Katyn 


dificult to attain, because there seem to be no sur- 


Absolute certainty about the massacre is 


vivors. Both Soviet Communists and German Nazis 
have committed acts of equally ferocious terrorism. 
A_German-controlled investigation. held while the Ger- 
rians were in possession of Smolensk. and which in- 
cluded neutral as well as Axis satellite participants, 
led to the conclusion that the Russians committed the 
crime. A Soviet investigation. held without neutral 
participation, but in the presence of some foregn news 
paperman, led to the conclusion that the Germans 
were the criminals. 

Both these conclusions could have been discounted 
in advance. But there are three pieces of circumstan- 
tial evidence, pointing to Soviet responsibility for this 
particular atrocity, which only very convincing testi 
mony to the contrary could refute. First. letters from 
the prisoners which had reached friends and relatives 
for a time ceased abruptly more than a vear before 
Second. it seems al- 
least. of the officers 
would not have made a successful break for 


the German invasion of Russia 
most incredible that a few, al 
liberty 
if the camp had been abandoned before the German 
offensive. Third, and most damning of all. the Soviet 
autliorilies never gave this simple explanation, ‘which 
would have cleared them of all but subsidiary respon- 
sibility for the death of the oth ers. when Polish rep- 
resentatives plied them with questions about the fate 
f these missing prisoners. [t will be interesting to see 
whether Nuerembere casts any fresh light on the dark 
horror of Katyn. 


Thoughts Worth Remembering 

‘Yamashita was rushed to trial under an 
improper charge, given insufficient time to 
prepare an adequate defense . . . and sum- 
marily sentenced to be hanged. In all this 
needless and unseemly haste there was no 
serious attempt to charge or to prove that 
he committed a recognized violation of the 
laws of war... 

“To subject an enemy belligerent to an 
unfair trial, to charge him with an unrecog- 
nized crime. or to vent on him our retrib- 
utive emotions only antagonizes the enemy 
nation and hinders the reconciliation neces- 
sary to a peaceful world.”. .. From Justice 
Frank Murphy's dissenting opinion on the 
appeal of General Yamashita. In this, as 
in many other cases, the Supreme Court is 
most honored in its dissenting opinions. 


The Most Unreverend Pierre van Paassen 


I HE clerical sector of the party line 


has eained an accession. if one may 
of Pierre van Paassen’s early sermons, 
the Vew York Post 
hibit in morals and logic: 
“There is more real religion in Russia’s 
program for her people than in the so-called 
Christian nations. ., . Russia and not any 


united front 
judge from one 
According to 


it contained this remarkable ex- 
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Where the News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








of the so-called Christian nations has trans- 

formed the fundamental Christian direc- 

tives into reality, namely the abolition of 
man’s exploitation of his brother.” 

And this is said without a trace of humor or irony 
about a regime which has restored human slavery in 
its forced-labor concentration camps, where millions 
of human beings are systematically overworked and 
underfed, often to the point of speedy death! A cor- 
respondent who was exercised over the honors heaped 
on the Red Dean of Canterbury during his recent visit 
to these shores pul the following pungent and straight- 
forward questions about the Dean: “Is he cleric or 


clown? Does he represent Christ or Communism, 


church or cireus?” 
These questions also possess a certain interest in 


the case of Mr. van Paassen. 





re 
CS ts, ae 


Contradiction in Terms . 
“I will battle for a decent, sound foreign 
based on the Declarations of Teheran, Yalta andl 
dam.”, . . Johannes Steel, Communist preferreg™ 
happily defeated candidate for Congress, as peggy 

in PM. But this is a contradiction in terms 
even the slick Mr, Steel, whose fictional talents ¥ 
so admirably portrayed by Norbert Mublen in ag 
issue of The New Leader, could not resolve. ft 
be utterly impossible to base a “decent sound {op 
policy,” representing America’s true interests opi 
Yalta and Potsdam Declarations, with their eyp 
and flagrant negations of the Atlantic Charter g 
Four Freedoms. 

One Kind of "Liberalism" 


“The fact is, every nation might as well accept 


a 
4 
a 


Three dominance as the basis of postwar relationg’™ 
Freda Kirchwey, in The Nation. 

Genuine liberals, faced with this crude endorse 
of power politics as the highest international’ 
might echo the humorous title of the recent mag 
article about Miss Kirchwey: “Oh, stop that. Fre 
Political Illiteracy Department ’ 

“Barnes (Maynard Barnes, American diple 
representative in Sofia) is a close friend of 
members of the old Bulgarian aristocracy.” 
ander Uhl, foreign editor of PM. 

One might expect a foreign editor to be sufiei 
familiar with European political and social e 
tions to know that there is no such class as a Bulg 
aristocracy. But with PW all things are possible, 





Pattern for a Positive Policy 


(Continued from Page One) 
is to “remain physically and spiritually strong.” The 
USA and USSR could, in his opinion. maintain peace 
if neither tried to dominate in the internal affairs of 
other nations. The hope for peace, he said, depends 
“collective 
securily through the United Nations Organization.” 


upon Russia's acceptance of the idea of 
rather than through unilateral seizure of territory and 
an expanding sphere of influence. 

On March | Secretary Byrnes came through with a 
statement that put the State Department right in line 
“Our di- 


plomacy,” he said, “must not be negative and inert... 


with the ideas of Dulles and Vandenberg. 


it must be marked by creative ideas, constructive pro- 
posals, practical and forward-looking suggestions.” 
He said as clearly as any diplomat can say that we 
have won the war but have not won the peace. The 
danger of another war hangs over us. The UNO can- 
nol prevent war if it does not defend international law. 
In clear terms he outlined the cleavages which divide 
the world. “We must not conduct a war of nerves to 
achieve strategic ends. ... We do not want to stumble 
into situations where no power intends war. but no 
power is able to avert war.” “Advocating the mainte- 
nance of our military strength he remarked that the 
USA “cannot stand aloof if force is used contrary to 
the principles of the Charter.” 


7 * 


Avp then. on Mareh 5, came the catalytic address 
of Winston Churchill. It is impossible to shake this 
off. as some have sought to do, as the expression of a 
private citizen of Britain. Churchill was introduced 
by Truman and doubtless the President had given his 
approval. What was said in rolling Churchillian 
phrases has behind it international authority. 

What is notable about this address is the steadiness 
with which the former Prime Minister maintained the 
focus of his attention. No one who reads his statement 


from beginning to end can represent him as a war- 


He sees 
\ isioning 


plain people all over the world yearning for 


monger or as an anti-Soviet fanatic. 


gaunt marauders—-war and tyranny.” 
degree of liberty and security, he sees them threat 
by these twin monsters. 

We all want peace, including the Russians. B 
long as tyranny holds sway over a large part of | 
world, peace is a mockery and war is not far 
Anvone who calls attention to the coercion exert 
by Franco or Peron cannot be called a war-me 
Neither can anyone who simultaneously pilories 
much much vaster and more dynamic tyranny 
Stalin. Churchill performed a service by bracke 
the Communist and neo-Fascist: governments. : 

Churchill spoke out of bitter experience when 
proclaimed that appeasement of expanding tyranm 
the road to war. He is on firm ground in his em 
sition of the probable effect of a firm Anglo-Ame 
stand on the Soviet Government. 


. . | am convi m 
there is nothing our Russian friends admire so 
as strength, and there is nothing for which they 
If we continu 
there will certainly 
war. If we make it clear that we will fight if nece 


less respect than for weakness.” 
give wav—-as we have done 
for the liberty of threatened peoples. there is a st 
probability that war can be avoided. And unle 
sland up for principles, the United Nations Orgatil 
tion will become, as did the League of Natio 
windy cave of discussion. 

Thus far the new American policy has beem 
pressed almost exclusively in words. ‘Two dipl 
notes have been dispatched to Russia—-one de 
with the failure of the USSR to remove its troops if 
Iran as provided by treaty and the other on the 
tration moves to rob and dominate Manchuria 
is only the beginning of a clear stand for the pri 
of the Atlantic and UNO Charters. The iron 
still walls off the eastern half of Europe. Millie 
former allies in that territory have been deserteds 
must be prepared to follow words with deeds. 
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